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Bonds and afilictions, pains and weariness— 

Where shall we turn t’ escape from all these 
things ? 

When cold winds blow, the wild bird spreads 
its wings 

And southward flies from storms and dreari- 
ness. | 

Is there no Southland where scft winds caress 

The heart escaped from storms? where glad 
joy brings 

Her sweet-toned lute, and in fair gardens sings 

Soft lays that lure an unveiled happiness ? 


I bring the only answer: Until Death oe 
Touches the heart and stops the quivering 
breath, 
Men cannot fly from all life’s torturing care. 
But we may more than conquerors be, and 
bear 
With grace sufficient, all these weights of woe, 
Through Him who died because He loved us 
so ! 
NORMAN CONWAY. 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


‘¢ In all reforms ‘the Church of Christ should 
lead; 

‘Her Master’s spirit and his working creed 
Her children should direct and animate, 
Well marshalled for defense of home and 

State. 

The Church should utilize the world to bring 

The coming kingdom of her glorious King. 

Chiist came, the works of Satan to destroy; 

The Church, his purchase, finds a like em- 

ploy.” 

The above sentiment was recently 
illustrated in the ancient town of 
Dedham, contiguous to the territory 
of Boston, where a Congregational 
church was formed eighteen years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. 

License has prevailed in Dedham 
for four of the last five years; last 
year by a majority vote of less than 
100. Witb no license in seven con- 
tiguous towns, and in two or three 
tiers of surrounding towns, it has 
afforded saloon facilities for the 
least desirable part of a large popu- 
lation. Boston is a Democratic city, 
and with license rum flows freely. 

The seven license-holders of Ded- 
ham, compelled to give two securities 
each, paid into the town treasury 
yearly less than $7,000, and to the 
wholesale liquor-dealers of Boston, it 
is estimated, nearly $20,000. Six of 
the license-holders had for their se- 
curities non-resident brewers and 
wholesale liquor-dealers; and one 
Boston concern furnished both secur- 
ities for four of the licensed rum- 
sellers. 

Six or eight weeks before the re- 
cent town election, Rev. Joseph B. Sea- 
bury, pastor of the church named, in 
one of his weekly prayer and confer- 
ence meetings, called attention to the 
issue, and said there was an oppor- 
tunity for a work of practical right- 
eousness, to which the church should 
commit itself, and proposed addresses 
by gentlemen of Cambridge, whose 
“experience shows that there can be, 
even in acity of 60,000 inhabitants, 
as substantial an enforcement of the 
liquor laws under no-license as there 
is in a corresponding community of 
the laws against theft and other 
offenses.” Growing out of the action 
taken at that meeting, a No-license 
League was formed by the better 
class of citizens, and the town was 
recently carried for no-license. 


Y. M. C. A. WORK. 


Mr. Luther D. Wishard, Secretary 
of the foreign department of the work 
of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. U. A., recently gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and hopeful 
address in our city. He referred to 
the remarkable Convention in Detroit 
of 1,400 students, from one hundred 
different Missionary Boards and As- 
sociations, and remarked that so large 
a body of students bad never before 
gathered. “The evangelization of 
the world,” said the speaker, “is com- 
ing to be looked upon as a possible 
thing. Were it not, the Lord would 
not have so commanded. The 
Church should rise in a_ ho'y 
audacity, and undertake the evan- 
gelization of the millions of earth; 
30,000 Christians could in thirty 
years tell every living individual of 
Christ, the Saviour, though all might 
not become disciples for several 
generations. 

The colleges of the world are the 
centers from which this can best be 
done. There are 500,000 students in 
the higher educational institutions of 
Asia. Mr. Wishard was abroad four 
years making a trip around the world, 
and in his work counseled with hun- 
dreds of missionaries in regard to his 
Y. M. C. A. work in colleges. 

Higher education does not Chris- 
tianize men, as the history of Harvard 
shows. It may possibly roll away 
the stone from the sepulcher, but 
the voice of the Son of God alone 
can raise to life. 

Nearly five hundred Associations 
have been organized in American 

colleges since 1877, and 25,000 atu- 
dents, it is estimated, have accepted 


discipleship; 3,000 claim that they 
were led chiefly by this work into 
the ministry; 50,000 have been train- 
ed in these college Associations to 
be Christian business men. 


Nearly 700 students have entered 
upon foreign missionary work. Na- 
tional associations have been formed 
in India and Japan. The work be- 
gan in Asia in 1884. Two thousand 
five hundred students have attended 
conventions in Japan, Ceylon, India, 
Persia, and Asia Minor, and bave 
carried an enthusiastic spirit to fifty 
Government and Christian Colleges. 
Three hundred have professed Christ. 


The foreign movement communi- 
cates to the students of non-Christian 
lands the missionary spirit of Ameri- 
can Christianity, and fits men to 
evangelize their own people. Five 
men are in charge of this foreign 
work, and twenty more men are called 
for, and the means to support them. 
Who will be the almoner of the Lord’s 
gold in California for this peerless 
work? Some of those who are en- 
thusiastically directing this move- 
ment in the Old World have put their 
all into the work. College students 
gre giving at great self-denial. A 
company at Cornell pays a salary of 
$800. Three students in Union The- 
ological Seminary pay a salary of 
$1,200. About 1,000 students have 
pledged $10,000 of the $35,000 need- 
ed for the year’s work at home and 
abroad. Young men are doing no- 
bly for their fellows throughout the 
world. Who that was once young. 
but now must soon loose their grasp 
on material good, will supplement 
the contributions of the young men 
who must soon be the chief actors on 
the great stage of the Christian and 
to-be-Christian world ? 


The world for Christ we sing— 

That does not do the thing. 

To sing and pray wins not the day; 
Those are the pledge of work that wins. 


The forty-third anniversary of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. was held Tuesday 
evening, March 20th. After remarks 
by the President, A. S. Covil, and the 
annual report by James L. Gordon, 
General Secretary, Rev. W. E. Barton 
gave a bright, characteristic and en- 
tertaining paper, to be published. 
Governor Greenhalge was driven from 
another gathering in time to make a 
brief closing address, and emphasiz- 
ed.the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility of Association young men. 

The Association chorus furnished 
pleasing music for the evening, and 
sang an original ode, by Joseph 
Stewart, of which the following is 
the closing verse: 


‘* Speed on, Y. M.C.A., 
God’s finger points the way 
To nobler fields. 
March on! Be brave and bold! 
The minds of men to mould; 
’Tis better far than gold, 
The good it yields.” aa 


Central church, Jamaica Plain, has 
called Rev. C. L. Morgan of Chicago 
to fill its pulpit, vacated about a year 
ago by Dr. Jchn E. Tuttle, now at 
Amherst. 

The Massachusetts Sunday Pro- 
tective League had in charge a great 
Easter gathering in People’s church 
Sunday afternoon, March 25th. Be- 
tween two and three thousand people 
crowded the house,and Lundreds were 
turned away. The successor in office 
of Govenor Winthrop bad accepted 
an invitation to be present and to 
present the civil claims of the Lord’s 
Day—essential to the perpetuity and 
highest welfare of the State, but a 
“forgotten * uuavoidable engage- 
ment” detained him. The meetiffe, 
however, lasted nearly two hours and 
a half, exclusive of a half-hour service 
of song at the beginning, and was a 
great success. 


In the program were speeches by 
Rev. Drs. A. A. Miner, A. H. Plumb, 
M. D. Kneeland, W. W. Ramsey and 
Rev. Walter Calley. The addresses 
were of a high order and fervid, and 
moved the miscellaneous audience to 
demonstrations of approval. The 
singing of Mrs. Mitchell (colored) 
was fine and highly appreciated by 
the audience, that, after “Our Flag,” 
broke into tremendous applause. Im- 
promptu, the President of the League 
said: ‘Let all those who desire that 
flag to float over a Christian nation, 
with a Christian Sabbath, raise their 
right hands,” and up with a will went 
two thousand bands! 


Monday morning of last week the 
Orthodox and the Unitarian Congre- 
gational ministers met in Pilgrim 
Hall to consider ways and means to 
increase ministerial aid. 

For more than two centuries the 
General Conference of Congregation- 
al ministers has gathered every year 
the latter part of May to provide pe- 
cuniary aid to needy, aged ministers 
and their families: The $16 apiece 
to the beneficiaries in the’ past*is 
thought to be nots proper sum at 


the close of the nineteenth century. 

The March meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club, with “The Place of 
Evangelism in the Churches” for dis- 
cussion, was one of exceptional in- 
terest. The chief speakers were Drs. 
Arthur Little and A. J. Gordon, James 
L. Gordon and Rev. John M. Dutton. 
Two members of the Club, Hon. 
Rufus S. Frost and Richard E. Nick- 
erson, have, during the month, reach- 
ed anchorage within the veil. Prepa- 
rations are being made for the ob- 
servance hext month of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Club, that is 
likely to be a notable event. 


Who, borne upon the outward tide 
Of life’s uncertain sea, 

Will be the next to touch the shore 
Unseen, eternity ? 


Boston, March 31st. Borax 
JOSEPH AUGUSTINE BENTON. 


Died April 8, 1892.* 


BY W. H. M’D. 


Oft list we love that’s melody, 

Rhythm’d notes most pure—heart’s praise 
To the ancient of days; 

Heart's lyric love to child 

And friend; sweet pity mild, 

Which, stooping low 

O’er stricken foe, 

Soft breathes the Christ-love’s threnody. 


But here, in this great heart, blent love’s 
Full symphony— how 
Many toned, how one! 
Now 
Soft its note as yon wood-dove’s 
Plaint; now glad outbursts, as thrush, 
A-swing in dewed meadow bush, 
Carols elate 
To echoing mate. 


And now, as marriage bells intone 
Others’ mirth as ’twere their own, 
Rang this soul cheerily 

Friends’ joy; though wearily 

At times 

Sweet chimes 

Do often drown their burden’d groan 
In the peal of the joy not their own. 


Nor yet was lacked the basal tone; 

The Christly wrath 

O’er Lust’s dark scath, 

Or Greed's hard clutch of weaker one, 

Or Hate’s base crime; 

And yet loved most of Christ’s sweet ruth 
To chime and chime, 


Is’t stilled—that noble heart ? In truth, 
Not so. The age-worn belfry fell 

At death’s rude shock; but know we well 
On temple walls the bells are hung, 

By God’s own hand more nobly rung, 
Yet they the same as once they were— 
As human kind. Soft o’er the stir 

And din of life 3 
Their music calls to inly prayer, 
To sweet surcease of earthly care, 
Of all earth’s strife. 


“This tribute was read before the Congrega- 
tional Club of San Francisco at its Forefathers’ 
celebration in the year of Dr. Benton’s death. 
Written for, and in the mood of the occasion, it 
is, at this second anniversary of the death of 
Dr. Benton, published by request. 


Rev. Mr. Walkup writes by the 
Vine from  Butaritari, Gilbert Is- 
lands, to date of February 26th, that 
the work was still making good 
progress. This is nearly a month 
later news from him than that brought 
by the Morning Star. At five of the 
islands recently visited by him in the 
Hiram Bingham, not a single Bible 
had remained unsold of those left on 
his previous trip. On the Island of 
Apaiang a law was passed February 
19th, discarding the use of tobacco, 
the great enemy of the native people. 
Five married men had volunteered 
to go as teachers to the Island of 
Marakei. The resident commissioner 
was expecting an English warship 
soon to make a trip through the 
group. It seems providential, says 
Mr. Walkup, that the Hiram Bingham 
is at our service in these days of ac- 
tivity and trial for the natives. 3By 
the Lquator he had'just received seven 
months of mail letters and papers. 
Five Apaiang people were on board 
the Vine to go to San Francisco to 
give show of heathen dance. The 
noble king of Butaritari refused to 
have any of his people go. 


The Educational De partment of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
closed for the season last Thursday 
evening with the usual annual com- 
mencement exercises, and elocution- 
ary prize contest, for the class of ’94. 
There were several competitors for 
prizes of valuable books, and the fol- 
lowing young men were successful in 
winning the prizes: F. J. McConnon, 
first prize; James O’Connell, second 
prize; James H. Brace, third prize. 
Professor Wm. T. Ross has been the 
teacher of this class of elocution for 
several years, which has been one of 
the most successful literary depart- 
ments of the Association work. The 
attendance at the contest was quite 
large and enthusiastic. The institu- 
tion expects to greatly enlarge their 
Educational Department in the new 
building. 

The best contribution that any man 
can make to a community is a high 
character.— Mark Hoptins. 1) 


“he sun is always shining to the 
walks by faith = = 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The National Union for Practical 
Progress is @ new organization which 
promises to become a very useful one. 
The sole requirement for member- 
ship is a desire for the betterment of 
society, and the spread of moral re- 
form. Although new, this organization 

lready has branches in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, with prospects of soon 
having one in every city in the 
United States. A meeting of the 
Washington Civic Center of the or- 
ganization was held here this week, 
and, in response to a circular invi- 
tation to join in a consolidation of 
progressive citizens for the purpose 
of raising the morals of the nation, 
was attended by many of the clergy- 
men and heads of charitable and re- 

rm organizations. It was stated at 
the meeting that circulars containing 
statistics of the leading evils of the 
country had been prepared and 
sent to every minister in Washington 
with the request that they be used in 
connection with special sermons on 
practica] reform, which the ministers 
have been requested to deliver 
monthly. The organization originated 
from two magazine articles which 
appeared less that a year ago. The 
following are its National Executive 
Committee: Phillip S. Moxom, D.D., 
President; B. O. Flower, editor of the 
Treasurer; Rev. Harry OC. 

rooman, Secretary; W. D. McCracken 
and Diana Hirscheler. The officers 
of the Washington branch are: Rev. 
Alexander Kent, Chairman; A. S. 
Diggs, Secretary, and P. A. Auer, 
Treasurer, any of whom will take 
pleasure in answering inquiries 
concerning the organization. 

The news from South Carolina this 
week has been more than interesting 
to the temperance people, a few of 
whom have endorsed the Tillman 
liquor law of that State, and all of 
them have been carefully watching 
the effect of that law upon the liquor 
traffic. Next to absolute prohibition 
of the terrible traffic, in the opinion 
of many able advocates of temper- 
ance, comes some system that will 
give the authorities better control of 
the evil than they have under the 
present license system. The blood- 
shed and excitement in South Caro- 
lina, reported by recent press dis- 
patch, has raised serious doubis in 
the minds of those who had almost 
become advocates of the State dis- 
pensary system provided for by the 
South Carolina law; and now they 
are d sposed to wait further develop- 
ments before taking a pronounced 
stand either for or against that law. 
The no compromise Prohibitionists 
regard the event in South Carolina 
during the past week as a strong 
argument in favor of prohibition, 
which they claim to be the only cer- 
tain remedy for the intemperance 
which is the curse of our country. 
They believe that neither States nor 
individuals should be allowed to en- 
gage in such a harmful trafic. 

It is claimed by those who are en- 
deavoring to secure support for the 
bill drafted and endorsed by the 
American Medical Association at a 
meeting in this city nearly three 
years ago, providing for’ the 
establishment of a Department of 
Public Health, which was this week 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Gray of Delaware, that it would, if it 
became a law, enable the temperance 
people to get what they have been in 
vain asking from Congress for a num- 
ber of years—an Official investigation 
of the alcholic liquor traffic of the 
country. The bill creates a new 
member of the Cabinet, with an 
acsistant Secretary and a clerical force 
sufficient to procure medical, vital 
and social statistics; information rel- 
ative to climatic conditions bene- 
ficial to health; intemperance and 
prustitution, and the Gondition of 
the laboring classes. The bill is 
accompanied by many letters from 
prominent physicians in all sections 
of the country, asking that it be 
passed, and I have been informed 
that the temperance organizations 
will be asked to endorse it, but have 


‘not been able to learn that any 


actual move has been made in that 
direction by the physicians who are 
asking that the bill be passed. 

Several hundred of the members 
of the big choir which led the sing- 
ing at the recent Moody and Sankey 
meetings in Washington went. to 
Richmond, Va., for the purpose of 
singing at the Moody meeting in that 
city last Sunday. They brought back 
pleasant stories of their reception, as 
well as of the success of the Rich- 
mond méetin 

In addition to beginning the de- 
bate on the tariff bill, the Senate this 
week pasaéd a bill providing needed 
authority for carrying out the pro- 
visiane of the Behring Sea arbitration. 


The ‘House, atter spending more thas 


7380 


a week in a practical dead-lock, 


| succeeded in getting a voting quorum 
and in disposing of the Missouri 


contested election case that started 
the trouble. Senator Allen, of 
Nebraska, has offered an amendment 
to the tarriff bill, providing for the 
free coinage of silver; but it is too 
early to say whether it will be 
seriously supported by any con- 
siderable number of Senators. 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 4th. 


THE MORAL BEARINGS OF RAPID 
TRANSIT. 


BY MRS. J. G. FRASER. 


The facilities for travel from the 
earliest times have changed in differ- 
ent countries and periods to meet 
varying demands. In order to in- 
telligently consider the moral ten- 
dencies of modern travel, we must 
look at the history of the facilities 
for travel in different countries from 
very early times. 

Ancient records mention the use of 
vehicles as a mode of conveyance for 
distinguished personages, but were 
unknown as means of transporting 
goods. Beasts of burden were em- 
ployed for this service, and also con- 


-veyed the common people and, to 


some extent, persons of distinction. 
Carriages are mentioned in the his- 
tory of Pharaoh, where he “ made Jo- 
seph to ride in his second chariot.” 
Joseph also sent wagons to convey 
Jacob to the land of his adoption. It 
was among the Romans that carriages 
were first tised as a means of private 
conveyance; and with that people 
these attained a great variety of form 
and ornamentation. 

General Wallace, in “Ben Hur,” 
states that the carriage-makers of 
Rome built almost solely for the 
games, often sacrificing safety to 
beauty; while the lumbering chariots 
of the Greeks overruled the artistic 
tastes of those who met and struggled 
in the Olympian games. A similar 
difference is very marked to-day be- 
tween American vehicles and those of 
England, Scotland, as well as other 
European countries. Americans pre- 
fer speed to durability, while our 
tr.ns-Atlantic friends are willing to 
ride more slowly, thus saving a bill 
for repairs, to say nothing of never 
being obliged to purchase new ones. 

Carriages were used very little in 
France previous to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and were not introduced into 
England, toany extent, until the time 
of Richard IT; but in time this mode 
of travel became more general, and 
the variety of vehicles are greater 
England than in any other country. 

In general, wheeled vehicles are 
mostly used, and their manufacture 
brought to the greatest perfection in 
in — countries where the roads 
are best. The establishment of good 
roads, such as the Appian Way in the 
Roman Empire, greatly increased car- 
riage travel; and while in tbe early 
centuries the English roads were not- 
ably bad, the macadamized roads of 
the present century make carriage 
driving in England a delight. At 
present England claims the prece- 
dence in the skill of coach manufac- 
ture. There are two coaches which 
are of special bistoric interest—the 
Queen’s state coach and that of the 
Lord Mayor of London, both of which 
are excellent specimens of magnifi- 
cent clumsiness. 

As the world moved on, the railway 
appeared in response to a demand 
for better facilities for transportation. 
The origin of this vast undertaking 
is traced to an invention to simplify 
the conveyance of coal from the 
mines in Northern England to places 
of shipment. Belgium has the honor 
of being the first continental country 
to make use of the railway. It isa 
little strange that, with all the slow- 
ness Of the English people, they 
should be able to boast of the great- 
est railway speed until within the 
last three years. At present they 
cannot compete with the noted “999” 
of the New York Central Railway, 
which now holds the world’s record 
for speed, and seems to be rivaled 
only by the Jightning. 

The marvelous increase of popula- 
tion and enlarged business interests 
in the cities have created a demand 
for more rapid local transit; so forth- 
with the elevated street railway and 
the electric motor have appeared; 
these serve the rich by furnishing a 
luxurious and rapid mode of passing 
from places of business to their resi- 
dences, and making it possible for 
the poorer classes to secure better 
homes for moderate rent. 

_ But rivers must be navigated, and 
oceans must be croased, at a s in 
some degree corresponding with oth- 
er, modes of travel; so the man in 
middie life who came across the At- 
lantic in hig boyhood on a sail-boat, 


may now return to his native land in 
five days on a magnificent ocean 
steamer. Even this does not satisfy 
the ambition for a high rate of speed, 
which has taken possession of the 
present age. The subject of aerial 
navigation is claiming the serious at- 
tention of several scientists. One of 
these, more sanguine than the rest, 
prophesies that air-ships will be in 
use before the close of the present 
century. 

In marked contrast with this, 


from place to place upon his 
beast, taking little thought of 
time; he leaves few cares behind, 
and the object of his journey requires 
no haste. The soft, hazy sunshine 
invites leisurely meditation rather 
than a mental activity which shall 
agitate the soul with doubt or per- 
plexity. 

In the early days of our own coun- 
try, riding after an ox team, or on 
a canal boat, in the more bracing 
Western atmosphere, encouraged 
weighty questionings in the mind 
concerning the duties of life that 
now is, and the hopes of the life 
which is to come. Our forefathers 
and mothers endured the hardships 
of their lot with the strength that 
was born of moderation. Their 
nervous force was not spent by hurry- 
ing to and fro; they toiled early and 
late with their hands, aided by little, 
if any, machinery, and none of the 


modern conveniences; but their en- 
‘deavors were regulated by their 


limitations. They did not appoint 
for themselves tasks of labor or dis- 
tances of travel which should inflict 
upon them the “fierceness of eternal 
hurry.” 

What does all this signify ? Much, 
indeed, and itis a problem difficult 
of solution whither we are being 
driven. This rushing to and fro makes 
the earth seem smaller; the peoples of 
every land under the sun are mingling 
together as a result of rapid transit, 
carrying the gospel. of Christ and 
civilization to the dark corners of the 
earth; but it also causes friction, un- 
rest, a feverish state of transition in 
methods of business, in social condi- 
tions, in scientific research, in re- 
ligious thought, in methods of Chris- 
tian work. Thesame steamer carries 
from our shores rum and mission- 
aries, and returns laden with for- 
eigners to be Christianized or 
demoralized. Certainly, improved 
means of travel have given a 
great impetus to missionary effu:t; 
but the rushing spirit of our 
time has taken possession of Chris- 
tian workers, and we hear the rally- 
ing cry, “the evangelization of the 
world in the present generation !” 
Surely, “the King’s business requires 
haste,” if anything does; but whether 
high pressure effort is more profita- 
ble in the end may possibly admit of 
question. 

The following, from the British 
Weekly, is worthy of a careful read- 
ing: “The characteristic of our age is 
strain, and it is as perceptible in the 
Church as in the world. We live in 


of tidings, that there is little repose 
left in our lives. The gospel makes 
room for honest weariness, but does 
not tolerate the modern distraction.” 
Does not rapid transit contribute to 
some extent to this result? The very 
fact of being swept through space, 
as we often are, when traveling, pro- 
duces strain. Fresh impressions in 
such rapid succession produce weari- 
ness. The sight and sound of hu- 
manity surging to and fro depresses 
and bewilders us. The mists of un- 
belief perplex us. 

During the closing years of this 
century there is much honest endeav- 
or needed in behalf of humanity, and 
it behooves us to be diligent; but 
God is never in a hurry, and I doubt 
whether he wishes his children to 
live in a state of habitual haste. We 
are bewildered with newspapers, con- 
ventions, statistics and organizations, 
until we feel that “to be swift is less 
important than to be wise.” Ali this 
is rendered possible by rapid travel. 
Surely there must be somé way in 
which we may reap the advantages of 
these modern facilities without losing 
that peace which is one of God's 
greatest gifts to tempest-tossed souls. 

OLEVELAND, O. 


I have heard most of the great 
preachers, and have not been much 
struck with any; but I have heard 
men pray who stirred my soul with 
the best kind of jealousy and covet- 
ousness. When I was a divinity stu- 
dent I heard at a time of revival a 
prayer that I shall never forget. It 
was from a very homely man, who 
knew little but his Bible, and spoke 
in 3 broad Aberdeen aceent.. When 
he had .done I could have gone to 


the dweller in the Orient rides 


such publicity, among such a crowd | 
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him and said, “Teach me: that.”— Rev. 
Sx, Weeks with ine journey, | John McNeill. 
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MICRONESIA. 


The Morning Star has again report- 
ed at Honolulu, and letters are at 
hand from our Micronesian mission- 
aries. Mrs. Logan, Dr. and Mrs. 
Pease and family, Mr. and Mrs. Rand, 
Mrs. Forbes and Anna all came up to 
Honolulu. Dr. and Mrs. Pease were 


expecting to sail for San Francisco 
on the Australia, March 3lst. The 


voyage on the Slar was an unusually 
long one—being fifty days from Ruk. 
It was quite a comfortable voyage, 
there being very few days that the 
passengers could not walk on deck. 

From Miss Wilson, a description of 
the trip of the Star going down to 
Micronesia, which carried our mis- 
sionary into those scenes for the first 
time, is of timely interest just now. 
She writes as follows: “ We left Hono- 
lulu, as I suppose you have heard, on 
Wednesday, June 7th. We had as 
many as two hundred people down 
to attend the services on board the 
Star, and to bid us godspeed on our 
voyage. 

“We arrived here at Butaritari about 
noon yesterday—Sunday, June 25th; 
making us seventeen days on the 
way. 

“The trip was a very pleasant one, 
but at times we were very tired, and 
often wished we might get ashore, if 
it was only for an hour. Of course, 
as we did not have anything to do 
but eat, sleep, talk, and read, it is not 
to be wondered at that we grew 
weary.sometimes. I don’t know what 
I would have done if Miss Kinney 
had not been along to keep me com- 
pany. There were several things that 
created a little excitement. When 
we had been out six days, the captain 
aroused us from our slumbers very 
early in the morning to come aud 
see a large ship out in the ocean, 
about a mile from us. They had to 
guess what she was, and where she 
was yoing to, as she was too far away 
to read the name. 

“A few nights ago, several of the 
men landed a sbark on deck with a 
hook and line. It was a small one, 
not more than five feet long. 

“The next thing of interest was our 
first glimpse of the Gilbert Islands. 
We are anchored about a mile from 
shore. Mr. Walkup came on board 
as soon as the Siar anchored, and took 
dinner with us. He invited us to go 
and attend the afternoon meeting at 
2:30 pv. m. Captain Garland, Miss 
Kinney, and myself accepted the in- 
vitation, and started out in a little 
row-boat for the shore. We hadn't 
gone far when it commenced to rain, 
so they started for the Hiram Bingham, 
which is anchored about a quarter of 


_ g mile out, and arrived there just in 


time to escape a good drenching. 
We took refuge there for half an hour, 
and soon heard the familiar strains of 
a church bell, so we looked out 
anxiously at the clouds, and decided 
it was safe to proceed on our journey 
once more. After landing, we soon 
reached the church. The building is 
quite a large one, covered with 
thatched roof and sides. There were 
about two hundred present. Mr. 
Walkup told us that they have be- 
tween four and five hundred at the 
morning service. As soop as we went 
in, several of the women came for- 
ward and shook hands with us. They 
opened the service by singing ‘He 
Leadeth Me’ in the Gilbert Island 
language. By that time the king had 
heard of our arrival, and sent a mes- 
senger to the church, where his 
soldiers were, to come and escort 
himself and wife to the meeting. The 
end doors of the church were thrown 
wide open; we could see the strange 
procession marching down the street 
or lane. The king came first, his wife 
followed behind him, and on each 
side of them they had about half a 
dozen soldiers carrying guns. They 
marched in and took a seat in a pew 
built on purpose for them, I suppose. 
The rest of the congregation sit on 
rough wooden benches. They gave 
us chairs tositon. The natives all 
arose to their feet when the king en- 


tered, and sang a song that had been 


written to honor him, to the tune of 
‘America.’ 

“Mr. Walkup, Miss Kinney, and one 
of the Hawaiian ministers spoke, and 
then the king. He certainly seemed 
to be a very earnest man, and urged 
all to lead Christian lives. In ad- 
dressing his words to us he said: 
‘Nothing but the Bible could make 
you leave such a clean place as San 
Francisco to come out here and teach 
the heathen.’ | 

“At the close of the service we went 
up and were introduced to them. 
They gave us a very warm shake of 
the hand, but we could not talk to 
them, as they could not talk English. 
After that, all the natives came flock- 
ing around us so thick and fast that 
we could not shake hands with them 
fast enough. A short time ago, a 
great many of the men, women, and 
children took to using tobacco, so the 
missionaries (Mr. Walkup is the only 
white one, and he certainly ought to 
have the prayers of God's people, as 
he labors here almost alone) went to 
work to see what they could do to get 
them to give up this evil habit. To: 
show us:-how well they had succeed- 
ed; they had all those rise who had 
given it up. There were very few 
who kept their ‘seats, so they have 


reason to feel encouraged. It seemed | 


quite like a revival time. We came 
back to the Star ahout 5 o'clock, tired 
and hungry, after our queer days 
experience. 

“We are stationed at the south end 
of the island, and as we look off at 
the land we see a few houses at the 
water's edge, and eighteen miles cov- 
ered with cocoanut trees. We have 
had quite a number of canoes visit 
us, and it turns out that the king was 
amongst our dark visitors, but they 
all look so much alike that Miss Kin- 
ney and myself did not recognize 
him, and Captain Garland had gone 
ashore. 

“IT hope I shall continue to keep as 
well as I have been all the way on 
this trip, and so have the strength to 
labor for my Master for a long time 


to come. Yours in our Master's 
work, Louise E. 
“K usalrE.” 


Home Wlissions,. 


Pacuric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


MRS. CONGREGATIONAL AMERICA’S 
PANTRY. 


A Parable. 


No. 1. 


One day Mrs. Congregational 
America looked. around her pantry 
and found many kinds of material; 
but none of them in their present 
condition were wholesome or useful. 
Mrs. Congregational America was 
energetic and industrious, but she 
was also wise and prudent, and she 
saw that in order to attend to the 
materials in the pantry she must have 
trained workers to help her. So a 
large-hearted, finely educated scholar, 
called Professor A. C. and E. S., took 
up this work in 1816. He did the 
work well. It grew so upon his 
hands that an assistant was needed, 
and Miss N. W. E. C. came to help, 
and she has done so for fourteen 
years. The relations between Pro- 
fessor A. C. and E. S. and Miss N. W. 


E. C. have become so cordial and 


warm hearted that they have been 
united for their life work: two “So- 
cieties” with but a single thought; 
two “Commissions” that beat as one; 
they will go on preparing noble, 
well-equipped laborers for Mrs. Con- 
gregational America, under the name 
of American Education Society. 


No. 2. 


As Mrs. Congregational Americ 
opened the window of her pantry to 
let in pure air, she saw growing near, 
large quantities of wild fruit; all 
growing without cultivation, and 
warped and undeveloped, and many 
of them were foreign varieties of 
fruit. From being shut away from 
the sunshine and having no clearing 
done round the roots or binding up 
and trimming of the branches, much 
of the fruit had become hard and bit- 
ter, and poisonous plants called 
Anarchism and Infidelity and Sab- 
bath Desecration were crowding up 
among the fruit. Mrs. Congrega- 
tional America said, “This fruit ought 
to be good; this hardness and bitter- 
ness is unnatural; the fruit needs a 
thorough softening and sweetening.” 

So Mrs. Congregational America 
got many boxes and barrels of sugar 
and mixed it with the different kinds 
of fruit, and it became good and 
pure> The barrels and boxes of 
sugar that she used were marked, 
“C. H. M. S., Congregational Home 
Missionary Society,” and it was in 
1826 that this canning of the neg- 
lected fruit was begun. The pity 
was that there was so little of the C. 
H. M. S. sugar compared with the 


great quantities of fruit that needed 


to be saved. 
No. 3. 


On the pantry shelf near the win- 
dow were many packages that con- 


tained hard, brittle kernels of corn. | 


These packages were marked, ‘“‘Thou- 
sands of children in our land having 
no gospel influence.” Mrs. Congre- 
gational America said, “This is the 
most promising material of all, and 
it will be the most easily improved.” 
Straightway she obtained some fine, 
large corn-poppers and put into them 
all the hard kernels that they would 
hold. On the handles of these corn- 
poppers were the letters C. S. 8. and 
P. S., “ which means,” said Mrs. Con- 
gregational America, “ Congregation- 
al Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety.” 

After a little shaking and warming 
in the poppers, the kernels that had 
been so brittle became tender, white 
flakes. “That's just what I thought,” 
said Mrs. Congregational America. 
“See how pretty they are; so white 
and light. They look like little white 
lambs in a fold.” It was in the year 
1832 that these corn-poppers marked 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society were first used. 

No. 4. 


Mrs. Congregational America be- 
gan to examine thoroughly all the 
contents of the pantry. On the south 
side were large quantities of dark 
flour. These bags of dark flour were 
marked “Negroes.” On the west side 
of the pantry there were bags of 
brown flour marked “ Indians,” and a 
smaller quantity of yellow flour which 
was marked “Chinese.” 

As Mrs. Congregational - America 
looked at these different materials 
she sighed and said, “All these differ- 
ent kinds of flour have been ground 
in the mills of oppression and ig- 


norance. We must find some means 
of purifying and improving them.” 
Then she looked up on the high 
shelves on the south-eastern side of 
the pantry, and she said, “ Ah, there 
are the mountain whites; that is ex- 
célient material. All it needs is the. 
leaven to leaven the lump. For all 
this flour I must have good yeast to 
make it wholesome, and change this 
heavy mass to lightness.” So Mrs. 
Congregational America obtained 
some yeast which was marked “Amer- 
ican Missionary Association,” and 
soon its good effects upon the flour 
began to be seen, and in a short 
time the improvement was wonderful 
in purifying different kinds of flour. 
It was in 1846 that this A. M. A. 
yeast was first used. 


No. 6. 


Mrs. Congregational America was 
economical and thrifty; and she had 
not forgotten the fruit that she had 
preserved with the C. H. M. S. sugar. 
She looked around her domains again 
to find out the condition of the fruit. 
She saw that much of the fruit would 
go to waste unless suitable storing- 
places were provided for it. So Mrs. 
Congregational America said, “I must 
have convenient cans in which to pre- 
serve this fruit, or much of it will be 
lost.” So she prepared cans and bot- 
tles in which to put the sauce that 
she had made of the fruit. These 
cans and bottles were marked “C. C. 
B. 8."—Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society. But the trouble was 
that there were not half enough cans 
and bottles to hold the fruit, and 
much of it was left to waste. This 
work of providing cans and bottles 
for the fruit (the work of the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society) 
was begun in 1853. Under Mrs. Con- 
gregational America’s pantry is a 
large furnace called the “ Churches”; 
from this furnace two registers con- 
nect with the pantry; one register is 
called “ Money”; the other is called 
“ Enthusiasm for Missions.” Both 
these registers need to be’ larger, for 
sometimes the furnace grows cold, 
and then the material in the pantry 
suffers harm and loss. There is a 
window in the pantry to let in light 
from above. This window is called 
“Prayer.” It, too, needs to be much 
larger.—Jilinois Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union. 


A PLEA FOR UNITY. 
BY REV. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY. 


The Old Testament is full of oil. 
No other thing in all Israel was put 
to sO many uses, did so much for 
that people, as their olive oil. No 
wonder it should stand to them as 
symbolizing the Divine Presence. 
The Holy Spirit was represented b 
the outpouring of oil. Prophets, 
priests and kings were anointed. 
Christ is called the anointed—the 
meaning of the word. The use of oil 
by the Hebrews is significant. How 
much a drop of oil will do! How 
far it penetrates! It makes not only 
machinery move easily, but it 
smoothes out the rough and boister- 
ous waves of the sea. It removes 
friction, arrests wear and tear. More 
than anything else, we need oil: the 
oil of divine grace; the oil of charity; 
the oil of peace. We are dying of 
quarrels. Hate, bitterness, coldness 
and revenge are destroying millions. 
Does rum kill? So does pride, an- 
ger, hatred, malice; one the body, 
the other the soul. In our inter- 
course with men, we should agree to 
disagree. We should have respect 
for one another’s opinions; learn to 
live and work together. The art of 
learning to live peaceably with others 
is a lost art—if it were ever found. 
We seem so barren of the very things 
of Christ. One is for Paul, and 
another for Apollos. We are con- 
tending for this, that, or the other 
minor thing. 


having him. And there is a vast dif- 
ference between the two. There is 
no good reason—none that will stand 
the judgment—for the thousand and 
one sects into which Christendom is 
divided. We should come into sym- 
pathy with men. It is our duty as 
well as our privilege. Our antag- 
onisms separate us. We should draw 
near. When we find ourselves with- 


drawing, suspecting, censuring men, 


we are wrong ourselves. We have 
not the spirit of the Master. Little 
things should not disturb us, espe- 
cially if they make us to look with 
suspicion upon the brethren. No 
healthy man or woman should go 
about with suspicious thoughts, pick- 
ing quarrels. It is so easy to stir up 
strife, to suspect motives, to misinter- 
pret actions. So many go about with 
chips on their shoulders, and so many 
delight to knock them off. It is eas- 
ier to create mischief thau bring 
peace; to stir up strife than breed 
content; to arouse antagonisms, ex- 
cite suspicions, than allaythem. Like 
Banquos ghost, they will not down 
at our bidding. 

The careless word escapes us, but 
we cannot recall its dire _ effect. 
Sometimes a look breeds trouble. 
But with what labored effort does 
one bring peace! The wise man 
says, A kind word turns away wrath. 
Yet it seems easier to speak unkind- 
ly, sharply, than considerately. 

16n, we frequently do wrong, and 
our pride hinders us from making ac- 
knowledgment. Many frie ips are 
sundered from this cause. alone. 


= 


We are talking about Christ, not | ’ 


What a privilege to stand between | a woman in it— Harriet Beecher Stowe. | 


friends estranged! What a beauti- 
ful office is that of a mediator, peace- 
maker? To bridge the chasni, to dis- 
sipate bitterness, smooth down as- 
perities, speak the fit word; let in the 
light of héaven, and thas reunite 
those fast drifting asunder! You can 
iiendthe world with Spaulding’s 
glue, taken frem the hoofs of beasts; 


and yet few hearts seem to extde 


healing, mending qualities. The ad- 
hesive element in human nature 
seems more lacking than in the hoofs 
of an ox. What pleasure we take, 
from the mere love of destruction, in 
tearing down! What iconoclasts we 
are! The higher up men stand ina 
community, the more pleasure some 
seem to take in hurling them down. 
So much of the beast yet remains in 
us, roaming through the wilderness. 
We craunch our fellows, like the lion 
the bones of his victim. 

Heedlessly, thoughtlessly we cast 
off friendship that might have been 
valuable and lasting through years. 
We should conserve such. Broken 
pieces of china, if quickly put to- 
gether, are easily united. Hearts 
estranged should be quickly brought 
together before their edges get 
roughened, or the pieces too widely 
separated. Muny divorces would 
never occur, were there more oil—ad- 
hesive power of the same kind that 
comes from the white of an egg, or 
the hoof of a beast. “Have I not 
called you friends?” said Christ. 
The whole world should thus tie him- 
self to his fellow. We should fasten 
ourselves into him by the hooks of 
generosity and forbearance. 

We should never let go the fire of 
love out of the soul. A heart with- 
out love is a burnt-out volcano. We 
have many of them upon our North- 
west Pacific Slope—cold, bleak, 
barren, snow-capped,  uninviting. 
We, Christ’s people, should throw 
fire and smoke, and lava, as long as 
we live. 

Are we sufficiently thoughtful and 
considerate of others? A man is fret- 
ful—he is goaded by pain; but we 
know nothing about that (and mis- 
judge him). A man is unfitted by 
loss of sleep, from one cause and an- 
other, to meet his fellows. Some se- 
cret care, or anxiety, or lurking dis- 
ease, makes him appear selfish, 
thoughtless, indifferent to others. 
Every human heart is a theater in 
which most marvelous tragedies are 
enacted. Are we behind the scenes, 
or before the curtain, when we criti- 
cise or judge? Should we not wait 
until we know more, before we so 
readily condemn? We should “think 
no evil.” “Charity,” we are told, 
“covers & multitude of sins’—not sus- 
picions, not misconceptions, or lapses, 
not even theological differences—but 


Y | actual sins. The language is, charity 


covers (throws a mantle over) a mul- 
titude of sins. | 

Are we not altogether barren of 
these great things of Christ? What 
cares He for the walls of our church- 
68, Our communion tables, our gor- 
geous vestments, the delightfulness 
of our so-called ‘service, if these 
things do not multiply and abound? 

Have we nothing in us that can 
arrest these demons of destruction, 
which are abroad everywhere—hate, 
envy, suspicion, pride, inordinate 
ambition? ‘Have we gained nothing 
from the Christ, that we may exor- 
cise this horde of devils? Cast them 
into the sea of oblivion. Can’t we 
take the Christ more fully to our 
own lives, that we may bear one with 
another? Suffer, one for another, 
and thus fulfill his law, that his 
prayer may soon be realized; that we 
may be one. “As thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me, and 
the glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them, that they may be 
one, even as We are one.” 
Mass. 


is it not a remarkable illustration 
of the providence of God that Pales- 
tine and Assyria, and other lands 
which were so largely the scene of 
Scripture story, have remained dur- 
ing all the ages unaffacted by modern 
civilization; that the usages, the agri- 
cultural implements, the social cus- 
toms have remained so unchanged 
that to-day the traveler finds the 
Bible to be the best hand-book while 
traversing these lands? Is it not 
something wonderful that the buried 
cities of Assyria have remained hid- 
den, until now their treasures, their 
palaces, their temples, their libraries 
are brought to light that they may 
confirm the story told long ago by 
Moses? If their volumes had been 
parchment, they would long since 
have perished; if the tablets and the 
contents of the libraries had been of 
gold, avarice would have searched 
them out and destroyed them; but, 
being of baked clay, absolutely value- 
less, they have remained undisturbed, 
until now, in the nineteenth Chris- 
tian century, they give their unde- 
signed testimony to the truthfulness 
of the writings of the ancient proph- 
ets. This is but one among the 
many illustrations of the care which 
God exercises over his Word. 


As for the soul life, I believe it is 
woman who holds faith in the world. 
It is woman behind the world, cast- 
ing oil on the fire that burns _.bright- 
er and brighter while the devil pours 
on water; and youll never get Chris- 
tianity out of the, world while theres 


BORN OF WATER AND SPIRIT. 
ae BY PROF. R. R. LLOYD. 


(Continued) 

“This explanation of Bishop Wes- 
cott rests upon the assumption that 
“spirit” here denotes the “Holy Spir- 
it’ (Matt. iii: 2; Acts i: 5). In his 
commentary the Bishop makes no at- 
tempt to establish this identity. He 
simply says on John iii: 6, “While 
the term is essentially abstract, and 
expresses spirit as spirit, the quicken- 
ing power is the Spirit. The idea of 
nature passes into that of person” 
(comp. Wescott on Jn. vii: 39 against 
this). This is a statement of belief, 
not a proof. This proof ought to be 
furnished before we proceed to use 
this identity as the basis of infer- 
ences. No one ought, until this proof 
is furnished, quote the passages 
about baptism in water and in Holy 
Spirit as identical in thought with 
our passage. 

Add to what has been said that it 
seems very probable that the Baptist 
used the phrase “baptize in Holy 
Spirit” only once (Matt. iii: 11; Mark 
i: 7; Luke iii: 16; John i: 33). We 
are sure that his teaching on this 
point made no permanent impression 
upon some, if not all, of his disciples 
(Acts xix: 1-3. Observe they use 
“heard, not read). 

Furthermore, if “born of water” 
equals or is equivalent to “baptize in 
water,” then, by parity of reasoning, 
“born of spirit” equals, etc., “baptize 
in spirit.” This being true, we have 
lost the doctrine of the spiritual birth 
by our substitution. And we have 
left only the teaching of the Synop- 
tists, which is of baptism, not of 
birth. This applies equally well to 
the traditional theory of baptismal 
regeneration. This birth in Holy 
Spirit, which could not be realized 
before Pentecost (read Matt., Mark, 
Luke), was nevertheless necessary for 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven; 
consequently, no one who died before 
Pentecost could enter the kingdom. 
Such are some of the false conclu- 
sions forced upon us by this baseless 
theory. 

2. The second argument in support 
of the theory is also based upon the 
assumption of the identity of the con- 
cepts “spirit,” and ‘Holy Spirit’; 
consequently, the foregoing argu- 
ments apply to it. Professor Wolf 
seems to think that “conjunction” is 
a proof of identity. The fact that 
“baptize in water” precedes the ex- 
pression “baptize in Holy Spirit” 
(Matt. iii: 11), and that “water” is 
connected with and precedes “spirit” 
in John iii: 5, is no proof that “born 
of water” is equal to “baptize in 
water.” Nevertheless, such is his 
reasoning (?). 

Equally worthless is the following 
statement, “In view of the facts that 
John (Baptist) baptized, that Christ 
himself was baptized, that his disci- 
ples (John iv: 2) baptized in his 
name, it seems impossible to discon- 
nect water from baptism” (Prof. Philip 
Schaff). 

John iv: 2 does not teach that the 
disciples baptized in the name of Je- 
sus. The Fourth Gospel does not 
teach that Jesus was baptized by 
John; hence this statement of Prof. 
Schaff presents thoughts that never 
would have occurred to those of the 
readers of this gospel who had not 
been informed of the contents of the 
Synoptics. There were doubtless 
many such readers. His argument, 
if such it may be called, would apply 
equally well to John iv: 10; vii: 38, 39. 
This and the preceding arguments 
ignore the context. 

Some claim that “water” denotes 
the “Word of God” (Mackay). 

This interpretation is proved, we 
are told, by the following passages 
(John xv: 3; xvii: 17,19; Eph.v: 25-27.) 

Like the preceding, this interpre- 
tation ignores the context. Its proof 
rests in part upon an ambiguous pas- 
sage in Paul (Eph. v: 26, read Meyer 
on this verse). The following table 
will show the relations of the proof 
texts to John iii: 5: 


John iii: 5: John xv: 3: 
“Born of water and /|‘‘Ye are clean because 
spirit. ’ “= the word which I 
John xvii: 17, 19: maniy! spoken unto 
**Sanctify them in the 
truth. Thy word is 


‘‘He might sanctify it 
having cleansed it by 
the washing of wa- 
ter with [Gr., ‘‘in a 
word” ] the word,’’ 


No one can prove that the term 
“word” (logos) in John xv: 3 denotes 
the same as the term (“‘rhama”) io 
Eph. v: 26. Neither can it be shown 
that the word “truth” in Jn. xvii: 17, 
19 expresses only what is denoted by 
“the word” of xv: 3. 

Moreover, the thought of these 
three turns on sanctifying; 
that of John iii: 5 on that of birth. 
The references depended upon as 
proof-texts are irrelevant. It may 
be well to notice that some scholars 
take “born” as equivalent to “bap- 
tize” ; others regard it as the equiva- 
lent of “sanctify.” What, then, is 
the signification of “born”? No one 
seems to know. 

Besides these two most prevalent 
explanations which we have been 
studying, there are several others 
(comp. Lange on Jobn iii: 5), not one 
of which has a tenable basis; for they 
are all based either upon dogmatic 
presuppositions or upon irrelevant 
passages having constructions very 
different from ours. For these rea- 


truth.” 


**They themselves also 
_ May be sanctified in 
truth.” 


sons we have been constrained to re- | 


ject them as impositions on the words 
of Jesus, rather than expositions of 
them. | 

We come now to consider the evi- 
dence which led the writer toe the in- 
terpretation which he holds. The 
discussion will proceed in the follow- 
ing order: 

(1) The symmetry of the passage. 

(2) The position of wa/er in it. 

(3) The grammatical relations of 
V. 6 to. V. 5. 

(4) The use of the term, “ water,” 
elsewhere by John; also in the Old 
Testamert. 

(5) Does this signification agree 
with the grammatical relation of the 
phrase in V. 5, and with the context ? 

(6) Is the “birth from water,” as 
thus defined, a necessity for entrance 
into the kingdom of God? Does it 
precede the “ birth from spirit”? 

(7) The symmetrical and progress- 
ive character of this passage becomes 
apparent in the following arrange- 
ment of it, which is the natural order. 


I 
Jesus said: “Born from above” ( V.3). 
2 
Nicodemus said: “Born when old. 


2 
Born of his mother the second time.” 


Jesus answered: 


2 
water (V. 5)—that which is born of 


2 
the flesh is flesh (V. 6). 
‘Born of { and 


I 
| spirit (V. 5)—that which is born of 
I 


I 
L the spirit is spirit (V. 6). 
‘Marvel not that I said unto thee, 


Ye must be born from above” (V. 7). 
No one ean gainsay the fact that 
“born from above” (the. literal render- 
ing) is a metonymy for “born of 
spirit,” “of the spirit.” In V. 5 
Jesus reduces the metonymy into its 
literal equivalent “of spirit” (Vs. 5, 6). 
This being true, the foregoing ar- 
rangement, in which the phrases hav- 
ing the figure 1 above them represent 
the same idea, is correct. The ar- 
rangement now suggests the probabil- 
uy that the phrases having above 
them the figure 2 may represent the 
same conception. Let us investigate 
this matter. 

(2) Observe now the position of 
the word “water” in the conversation. 

lt is used in reply to Nicodemus. 
It is the first term in this reply that 
could possibly refer to the question 
of Nicodemus. If it were called forth 
by the terms of Nicodemus, and as an 
equivalent of his words, we should 
expect to find it occupying its present 
position. It may be then that the 
term ‘“water’is used in view of the 
words of Nicodemus, rather than as 
an abrupt, unnatural interpolation, as 
Wendt suggests (Teaching of Jesus, 
Vol. 1; page 261; German Edit). 

(3) The grammatical relation of 
verse 6 to verse 5 is shown by the 
use of the definite article before the 
term “spirit” in verse 6 to point back 
to the preceding verse (cf. John i: 4, 17 
with verses 14, 16, etc.). The verb 
“born” of verse 5 is repeated in its 
participial form in verse 6 before 
each (“ flesh,” “spirit”) member. Be- 
sides this we see that the preposition 
which governed “ water” and “spirit” 
in verse 5 is repeated in verse 6 be- 
fore both “flesh” and “spirit.” The 
conjunction “and” of the former 
verse connects the two members of 
the latter verse (“is flesh: and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit”). 

Observe further that the introduc- 
tion of the word “ flesh” with the defi- 
nite article seems to point towards 
the term “water,” or to it, and to 
verse 4 for its former indefinite state- 
ment. All these peculiarities greatly 
increase the probability that verse 6 
is a more definite and expanded state- 
ment of verse 5. A comparison of 
these two verses with I John v: 6 
shows that this is not a probability, 
but a grammatical reality. Let us 
arrange the verses in parallel form, 
John iii: 5, 6. 

1. “Of water and spirit” (V. 5). 

2. “Of the flesh” (V. 6). 

3. “ And * of the Spirit” (V. 6). 

[John v:6. 

1. “ By (Gr. ‘through’) water and 
blood.” 

2. “ With the water” 

3. “ And with the blood.” 

In the first line of each passage we 
see two nouns without articles gov- 
erned by 8 prepcsition, and joined by 
the co-ordinate conjunction, “and.” 

In the second line of I John v: 6 we 
see that the former of the nouns 
(“water”) is repeated with the addi- 
tion of a definite article, and govern- 
ed by an equivalent (or substituted) 
pronoun. 

After this we see that the latter 
noun is repeated with the same prep- 
osition and the same article. 

7 Look, now, at the third line of John 
ii: 5,6. There you see that the lat- 
ter of the two nouns (“ spirits”) of 
V. 5 is Tepeated, with the common 
preposition “of” (Gr. “ek”) and the 
definite article preceding it. The 
second line is accounted for in the 
same way, for it presents the same 
phenomena. 

Add to this the fact that the com- 
mon verb born of V. 5 is repeated (in 
the same participial form) before 
each noun when taken separately in 
V. 6 (“that which is born”). The 
verb. came (I John v: 6), which is ex- 
pressed before “by the water and 
blood,” is implied ‘before “ but with 
the water and the blood.” 


We are safe, then, in applying to 
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John iii: 5,6 what Wescott says of 

‘the passage from the Epistle: “It is 
* to be noticed that what was before 
spoken in its unity (‘through, etc.) is 
now spoken of in its separate parts 
(‘with,’ ete.).” The grammatical con- 
struction shows that “water” repre- 
sents the same concept as “the flesh” 
on the one side and “the abdomen” 
(“koilia”; cf. vii: 38) on the other. 
“Water” is a metonymy for the term 
used by Nicodemus (“abdomen” Mark 
vii: 19; Luke xv: 17 wrongly translat- 
ed in the Auth. and Rev. versions). 
The term “flesh” is also a metonymy 
for the term used by Nicodemus. 
They are, therefore, used only in re- 
ply tohis question. The term “blood” 
in i: 13 is a similar metonymy. The 
argum nt that will prove that “born 
of blood” equals “born of man” (and 
it must mean this) ‘of flesh” will also 
prove that “born of water” equals the 
same thing. This metonymy sug- 
gested that of i: 13, and ought to 
have been equally intelligible to every 
person who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with physiology. 

IL We come now to inquire wheth- 
er the term “water” is used elsewhere 
of man. In Rev. xvii: 4 John uses 
“waters” of men (cf. V. 15). “The 
great harlot that sitteth upon many 
waters” (V. 4). “The waters which 
thou sawest, where the harlot sitteth, 
are peoples, and multitudes, and na- 
tions, and tongues” (VY. 15). 

Philo taught that men learned in 
natural philosophy said that “mois- 

ture is the corporal essence of chil- 
dren” (Yonge’s Trans, Vol. I, pp. 38 
39). “No life.” he says, “either vege- 
table or animal, can be produced 
save from water.” Moses, whom 
Philo calls “the greatest philosopher,” 
teaches that the earth came from 
“the waters” (Gen i: 2-9). Man was 
formed “from its dust.” In Gen. i: 
20, 21, “water” is said to have 
“brought forth every creature that 
hath life.” In Is. viii: 7, “water” is 
used of an “army,” 2 e., of men. 
“Water denotes ancestry in Is. xlviii: 
1—“O house of Jacob, which * are 
come forth out of the waters of Ju- 
dah” (cf. “fountain” of Israel, Ps. 
Ixviii: 26; “of Jacob,” Deut. xxxiii: 
28; Num. xxiv: 7; R. V. is usually 
taken to represent posterity—‘“water 
shall flow from his buckets”). 

These and other passages which 
might be added show that the uses of 
the term “water” in this private, Rab- 
conversation was appropriate, 
and ought to have been intelligible 
to Nicodemus and to those who were 
conversant with sacred and profane 
Jewish literature. Unfortunately for 
the churches, its members were far 
more versed in men’s opinions— 
“tradition of the elders’—about the 
Bible than in the Bible itself. Enough 
has been said to show the propriety 
and correctness of our interpretation. 

5. Does this interpretation agree 
with the context ? 

It agrees perfectly. Jesus began 
by saying, “Except a person be born 
from above,” because Nicodemus, hav- 
ing been born of man, needed only 
the birth from above. Nicodemus 
asks, “How can a man be born when 
he is old ?” 

Jesus answers, “Iixcept a person be 


born of man (the thought of Nicode- 


mus) and of spirit (the thought of 
Jesus, for the phrase is equivalent to 
‘frcm above’) he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

He now proceeds to explain the 
necessity of this double birth. “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh. 
And that which is born of the spirit.” 
Jesus desired a change in the spirit of 
Nicodemus; but a second birth from 
the flesh could not effect this; hence 
Jesus ends as he began by emphasizing 
the only birth needed on the part of 
Nicodemus. 

“Marvel not (in view of what has 
been said; for there is no basis for 
your surprise) that I said unto thee, 
Ye must be born from above.” 

II. Whom does the word spirit de- 
note? (God; hence to be “born of 
spirit” (V. 5) is to be born of God”; 
for “God is spirit” (John iv:24). He 
is the Father of spirits (Heb. xii: 9; 
ef. Gen. i: 7; Eccles. xii: 7, etc.) The 
_ Apostle John always speaks of “born 
of God” (cf. John 1:13; 1 John iii: 9, 
etc.) Our interpretation of John 
111i: 5, 6, enables us to account in an 
easy, adequate way for the peculiar 
Johannine phraseology as the follow- 
ing parallels will show. 

Christine: 
1. ‘*Born from above” 
(of God), for God 


dwells above, as 
the O. T. clearly |?° 


Johannine: 


1. ‘*Born of God” (Jn. 
i: 13). 

‘*Born of God” (who 
is spirit’’). 


teaches. 

2. spirit (V. 5) 3. **Born of blood” (i: 
Born of 13). 

the spirit (V6)|4. ‘‘Born of the will of 


the flesh” (i: 13). 

‘Born * believe * 
love * do rightcous- 
ness (I Jn. iii: 9, 
etc.) 


3 ‘*Born of water”(iii:5) 
4.‘*Born of flesh” (11i:6)| 5. 
5. **Born * see * enter 
the kingeom of 
heaven”? (iii: 3-5) 

III. The signification, then, of the 
whole phrase “born of water and 
spirit” is “born of man and of God.” 
Both are necessary in order to fit a 
person from this world to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

A word in closing. The interpreta- 
tion which has been given was sug- 
gested by the context. We have 
found it to be in accord with the 
style of this gospel, which is noted 
for its symmetry, parallelisms, its 
repetition and explanation of impor- 
tant words and phrases, especially in 
the record of dialogues. Let me now 


quote from Bishop Wescott: “The, 


Spirit of parallelism, the instinctive 


and expression which is the assential 
and informing spirit of Hebrew poetry 
runs through the whole record, both 
in its general structure and in the 
structure of its parts” (Wescott’s 
born, on John, Intro. p. 53). : 
Add to this the fact that the Rabbis, 
Jesus and John, were exceedingly 
fond of figurative expressions; then 
the accuracy and reasonableness of 
our interpretation will stand in the 


clearest light. 
(End ) 


FACTS OF FIGURES. 


The year 1900 will not be a leap 
year simply because, being a hun- 
dredth year, although it is divisible 
by 4, it is pot divisible by 400 with- 
oft a remainder. This is not the 
real reason, but a result of it; the 
real reason being the establishment 
of the Gregorian rule, made in 1582. 

The 19th century will not end till 
midnight of Monday, December 31, 
1900, although the old quarrel will 
probably again be renewed as to what 
constitutes a century and when it 
winds up, and thousands «ill insist 
on a premature burial of the old cen- 
tury at midnight of Dec. 31, 1899. 

But, as a century means 100 years, 
and as the first century could not end 
till a full 100 years had passed, nor 
the second till 200 years had passed, 
etc., it is not logically clear why the 
19th century should be curtailed dnd 
broken off before we have had the 
full 1900 years. 

The Ist of April and Ist of July in 
any year, and in leap year the !st of 
January, fall on the same day of the 
week. 

The. 1st of September and Ist of 
‘December in any year fall on the 
same week-day. 

The lst of January and the Ist of 
October in any year fall on the same 
week-day, except it be a leap year. 

The first day of February, of March 
and of November of any year fall on 
the same day of the week, unless it 
be a leap year, when January Ist, 
April Ist, and July 1st fall on the 
same day. 

The 1st of May, Ist of June, and 
lst of August in any year never fall 
on the same week-day, nor does any 
one of the three ever fall on the 
same week-day on which any other 
month in the same year begins, ex- 
cept in leap year, when the Ist of 
February and the Ist of August fall 
on the same week-day. 

To find out on what day of the 
week any date of this century fell: 
Divide the year by 4 and let the re- 
mainder go. Add the quotient and 
the year together, then add 3 more. 
Divide the result by 7, and if the re- 
mainder is 0, March Ist of that year 
was Sunday; if 1, Monday, if 2, Tues- 
day, and so on. 

For the last century, do the same 
thing, but add 4 instead of 3. For 
the next century, add 2 instead. 

It is needless to go beyond the 
next century, because its survivors 
will probably have some shorter 
method, and find out by simply touch- 
ing a knob, or letting a knob touch 
them. | 

Christmas of any year always falls 
on the same day of the week as the 
2d of January of that year, unless it 
be a leap year, when it is the same 
week-day as the 3d day of January of 
that year. 

Easter is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon that happens on 
or next after March 21st. It is not 
easy to see how it can occur earlier 
than March 22d, or later than April 
26th in any year. 

New Year (January Ist) will happen 
on Sunday but once more during 
this century; that will be in 1899. 
In the next century it will occur 14 
times only, as follows: 1905, 1911, 
1922, 1928, 1933, 1939, 1950, 1956, 
1961, 1967, 1978, 1984, 1989, and 
1995. The intervals are regular— 
6-5-6-11, the in- 
terval which includes the hundredth 
year that is not a century, when there 
is a break—as 1893, 1899, 1905, 1911 
—when three intervals of six years 
come together; after that plain sail- 
ing till 2001, when the old intervals 
will occur in regular order.— Masonic 
Journal. 


A young man sat one day at a hotel 
table with a gentleman and a lady 
friend, for whom he felt the greatest 
respect. The waiter said to the gen- 
tleman: ‘“‘ Will you have some pud- 
ding with wine sauce?” “Yes,” was 
the answer. The young man’s crav- 
ing for strong drink was aroused at 
the mention of the wine sauce, and 
he was also about to reply affirmative- 
ly to the waiter’s question, when his 
lady friend quickly said: “ Pudding, 
without wine sauce,eif you please.” 
“Without wine sauce,” came the 
young man’s reply. Afterward, in 
the parlor, he said to her: “I want 
to thank you for doing me a great 
favor.” She looked astonished. “ You 
do not know what it meant to me 
when you said at the dinner table, 
‘Pudding, without wine sauce, if you 
please.” He then told her his 
struggle against strong drink, and 
how near he had come to falling, sav- 
ed only by her timely example.— 
New York Evangel and Sabbath Outlook 


Did you ever think that the high- 
est expression of joy is a tear, and 
the highest expression of sorrow is 
tear? 


The only cure for unbelief is the! 


knowledge of God’s love. 


perception of symmetry in thought 


THE FOSSIL BARRIER. 

The provision for making a perma- 
nent record of all the fauna which 
perished in the catastrophe of the 
flood is one of the great facts 
brought out by the science of geolo- 
gy. Such a provision existed for all | 


creatures, from the mollusca to the } 


mammoth. In the extensive beds of 


| gypsum under Paris, and in the yet 


more extensive beds of phosphate of 
lime in South Carolina, immeasurable 
teeth and bones of marine and land 
animals, and myriads of mollusca, of 
fresh and salt water, have been laid 
away in fossil by the Creator, that 
their record might be read by future 
generations of men, as cuneiform 
slabs were deposited by kings in the 
chambers of Babylon. They consti- 
tute not only a history of all that 
perished, but of all that were creat- 
ed. Many of these creatures perish- 
ed not to be reproduced—animals of 
terrible strength and size, and mil- 
lions of tiny shell-fish, a thousand to 
a@ grain, with their numberless varie- 
ties, in which the creative energy 
seemed to disport in the affluence of 
its resources. 

The variety of organic substance 
then, as now, displayed the handi- 
work of God; so, too, did the vast 
sum of inorganic matter, in the 
heaven above and the earth beneath. 
He who made all contemplates the 
work of each day, with its infinite dis- 
tinctness and harmony— 

‘* The fair music that all creatures made, 

In perfect diapason”— 
as necessary to the one Sabbath as a 
divine rest. 

At the flood every species of every 
class of living creature was fossilized, 
and its remains distributed over the 
plains, upon the hills, and in the tops 
of the mountains, in evidence of what 
the earth was. The distinctness of 
species, classes and tribes was main- 
tained in death as in life. Fossils 
give no witness to theories of se- 
lection nor transition. Each creature 
in its sphere, from the first, gave its 
own statement of organic life. There 
were no earlier, no later; the trilo- 
bite, with his 800 distinct lenses, 
gave as good evidence of the pres- 
ence of light, in his narrow circuit, as 
the large-eyed saurian that ranged 
the sea-depths for hia food. How- 
ever connected by common vitality, 
the Creator has assigned to each of 
them its own place. There were 
many forms with the Antediluvians 
which we have not, but since the 
flood there have been no additions to 
the world’s fauna. In this all things 
continue as they were. We have the 
unrelenting record of fossil-bearing 
rocks, and of the Ashley beds, going 
back to the first hour of organic and 
inorganic structure. Nor can the 
endless cycles of the bit by bit the- 
ory of Lyell show aught to the con- 
trary. Surely, if evolution had the 
least showing in these records, it 
would be able, among the countless 
cast-iron facts, to bring forth some 
slight vesicle, some tiny shell, un- 
known to the ancients, of some new | 
species, toward the solution of the 
uniformatarian problem. 

“Shells, and particularly marine 
shells, may be called the time medals 
of creation. Their comparative in- 
destructibility, and tbe fact that the 
element in which their inmates live, 
which preserves their habitation 
when they die, makes it certain that 
in them geology keeps her oldest, 
most complete and most authentic 
record.” — Argyle. 

“Organized fossils are to the natur- 
alist as coin to the antiquary; they 
are the antiquities of the earth.”— 
Wm. Smith. 

“Acéording to M. M. Agassiz 
and D’Orbigpny, all, or nearly all, the 
fossils of each formation are peculiar, 
very few species being supposed to 
have survived from one period to 
another.”— Woodward. 

“Yet in these the Creator has pre- 
served the statement of mollusk’s lips, 
as it existed in its myriad varieties at 
the first. They are as distinct in 
their habitation now as they were 
then; most of them identical with 
those that now live. Many have per- 
ished, but no new ones appear; not 
the shell, but the mollusk, has disap- 
peared. Its life was limited; while 
it lived it only expressed the law of 
its life in the shaping of its dwelling. 
As a plant rounds its life into a fig, 
or a thistle, or the grape, but does 
not change the one into the other; so 
the univalve did not change into a 
bivalve, nor did one species invade 
the lines assigned to another. The 
tract upon which it must have moved, 
if passing its boundaries, has never 
yet been discovered; the link of 
transition is wanting in all these un- 
counted forms. The Creator said, 
not only to the ocean, but to each 
creature in it, ‘Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further.’ ” 

It is as reasonable to suppose that 
a bivalve would gradually evolve in- 
to a whale, or that an iquanadon 


would eventually come to be a mem-| 


ber of the Royal Society. 

“Of 957 species of shell fossils that 
occur along the Atlantic Slope, there 
are 211 species that are in existence 
at the present time. Of the 766 spe- 
cies wanting, one should never have 
known but for the fossilizing process 
that passed upon them. The num- 
ber of living and fossil species of 
each genus of mollusca in the world, 
so far as ascertained, are 18,568 fos- 
sil, and 20,502 living; so that a large 


Woodward. 


For a Web Begun. 


[This is the last poem Miss Pollard wrote, 
and it appeared in the New York Leager.] 


“ For a web begun, God sends the thread.” 
Over and over these words I read, 
| And [ said-to myself, with an easy air: 
‘* What need to burden myself with care, 
If this be tr se ? 
Or attempt to do | 
More than my duty? For here is proof 
That we are to hold ourselves aloof 
Until from the Master we receive 
The thread for the web we are to weave.” 


So, day afier day, I sat beside 
The loom, as if both my hands were tied, ° 
With idle shuttle and slackened warp, 
Useless as strings of an untuned harp. 
For I took no part, 
With hand or heart, 
In the alas of the world. To the cry of 
neec, 
The voice of the children, I gave no heed. 
‘¢ When the task is ready for me,” I said, 
‘¢ God will be sure to supply the thread.” 


I had no strength of my own, I knew, 

No wisdom to guide, or skill to do, 

And must wait at ease for the word of com- 
mand, 

For the message I surely should understand, 
Else. all in vain 
Were the stress and strain, 

For the thread would break, and the web be 
spoiled, 

A poor result for the hours I'd toiled, 

And my heart and my conscience would be 
strife 

O’er the broken threads of a wasted life. 


But all at once, like a gem exhumed, 
The word degun—like a light illumed— 
For the rest of the text stood boldly out 
(By the finger of God revealed, no doubt), 
And shocked and dazed, 
Ashamed, amazed, 
I saw, as I had not seen before, 
The truer meaning the sentence bore, 
And read, as Belshazzar might have read, 
‘* For a web degun, God sends the thread.” 


The man himself, with his mind and heart 
Toward the Holy City, must take a start 
Ere he finds in his hands the mystic clew 
That shall lead him life’s mazes safely 
through. 
And if loom and reel f 
And spinning. wheel 
Idle and empty stand to-day, 
We must give reason for the long delay, 
Since the voice of the Master has plainly 


said, 
‘* For a web degun, God sends the thread,” 
— Josephine Pollard, 
HARD TIMES. 


are in God’s hands. They have their 
uses, and teach their lessons. 

There is plenty of money in the 
land. It is locked up. The banks 
of Chicago intend to reduce, by Jan- 
uary lst, the rate of interest on de- 
posits by one per cent. Reason—there 
are few borrowers, and the banks can- 
not pay interest on the unused money 
that is locked up in ¢heir vaults. 
There is plenty of food and feed in 
the country. The harvests for man 
and beast were bountiful. But the 
grain is left in the bin and the hay in 
the stack unsold. The closed gran- 
aries do not feed the hungry. 

Too often it is that when plenty 
abounds, waste prevails, and extrava- 
gances do much more abound. There 
is no prudent foresight with regard 
to the to-morrow; and when fires are 
put out in furnaces, mills and fac- 
tories, the bottom of the flour barrel 
is soon struck, and from the empty 
purse no money can come to refill it. 
Drink and dress, frolic and fun, races, 
betting and gambling will largely 
explain where the wages of good 
times have gone. 

And who ever deliberately plans a 
thank-offering to God, the gracious 
Giver, for the countless mercies with 
which he blesses men and nations ? 
Make out a list of the people you 
know who have carefully considered 
the good hand of God upon them, 
and, to testify their sincere gratitude, 
have laid a just offering upon bis al- 
tar. Does your own head the list? 


Trve it is that a good many pro- 
fess to give something, but are the 
gifts at all in proportion to what God 
has given them? He bestows bushels 
—handfuls measure the offering re- 
turned. He blesses with dollars by 
tens and hundreds—a paltry penny, 
or a chance nickel, shows too often 
how full the heart is of gratitude. 


Need men wonder that when God 
is robbed, “hard times” will bring 
distress to the human industries and 
interests? ‘“ Will a man rob God?” 
asks the prophet Malachi. “ Yet ye 
have robbed me. But ye say, Where- 
in have we robbed thee? In tithes 
and offerings [iii: 8]. Ye are cursed 
with a curse; for ye have robbed me, 
even this whole nation.” | 


Don’t italicize every other thing you 
say or write; strength should inhere 
in diction. 


Warm milk used 4 as a wash at night 
makes hard, coarse, or rough skin, 
soft, 


‘From the 
NOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


SOAP 


It is not only the. purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of apie | 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and uSe.of impure soap. 


the living are also fossilized.” | 


ee" All About Baby’s 


They are not by chance. Our times |. 
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dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 


of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, .Mead, San 
Jacinto. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Scecretary—Myrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs,. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 

Riverside, 


—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, \ acaville. 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C, Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B. Pullan. 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco, 
Home Secretaries— Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 461 E, 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 


Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miuss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street. 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 
All contributions fur the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 


232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


San Francisco, 


dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs, 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Coo Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 


Bold t the world. Price, 25c. Porrzrm 
Drve anv Corr., Sole Props., Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
| SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chimese school, 6 P. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanin and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
p.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, If A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, IIA, M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

PARK CHURCH—4!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting; 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M, 


near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 
P,M 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M,, by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M, 


Congregational Assoc.:ates.—President— 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 


Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Audi- 
Superin- 


that will 

praise of it. 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. 
Se)f-Bastin 
all odors 
chimn 


iy. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; tesidence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern —Rev., J. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Fimancial Agent—J, S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York... Secre- 


taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Il. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev, 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rév. W. C. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Secretary. 

The Congregational Church Bail 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 100g Green street, San 
Francisco. 


American Board Cc. F. 
Rooms, C tional House, Boston. See- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 

Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
| N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Is the ple’s choice. The onl 
out ali that can be, said fe 
Baking and Roasting, econom 


Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventilated Oven, all 
m the oven to pass into the 


ey. 


Jonn F. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 


Superintendent of Chil- 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


Vice-President, L. 
Los Angeles, Vice-President San 


Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 


Superintendent 


Auditor--Mrs, Mary M. Smith, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
Vice-Presi- 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. 


Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 


Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 


1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.— 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 


Yo Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Treasurer——E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wit, itendent for Centraland North- 


ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


ouse, Astor Place, New: York. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 


Will endeavor te please any who would want 


1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re-| ---:------. suit of clothing made 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 - OXFORD to order. 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding é in :NOVA SOOTIA: .... a 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove Alwaysin HOMESPUN: 
street, Oakland, Cal. stock, manufactured from 


Woo xk. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will co with Ui 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he ean 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spus 


Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL,"OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, sath 
| WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


512 to 516 Sacramente and 519 Cem- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisce. 


Studio on Central-Court, Exposition Grounds, 
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Apa 11, 1894, 


§2.50 A YEAR, IM ADVANCE. 
Re.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, April 11, 1894. 


It has been our privilege this last 
week to take a look at Belmont. The 
recollection of having driven into the 
valley many years ago has remained 
with us, and we did not doubt that 
what has been said of the valley as a 
charming site for a seat of education 
has been truly said. But it will bear 


a warmer tribute. We advise more | 


of our ministers and laymen to drop 
off at the station and take the walk in, 
on some ideal day like Saturday last, 
and enjoy the scenery. The beauty 
of the spring is on the hills. Health 
as well as beauty is in the air. There 
is a home-like feeling about the build- 
ings and grounds. The recent build- 
ings are well designed. Convenience 
and comfort were the watchwords in 
the construction. Hopkins Hall isa 
marked advance on the hall of the 
old academy. The ideal for the 
school in the mind of the master is 
high and higher. Sit down and talk 
over with him, as you look out upon 
the pleasant scene, the problems 
with which he has to deal. You will 
come axay with a fair picture in your 
eye, a deeper sympathy with this 
work of equiping a first-class school, 
and with a prayer that some special 
grace may come upon all who have 
tke conduct of it. We can conceive 
of no good to surpass that of an acad- 
emy in which the utmost thorough- 
ness of mental training should be 
pervaded by the redeeming spirit and 
power of the supreme Master and 
Saviour. Let us do all we can to 
actualize at Belmont that good. 


It is expected that the Seminary 
Institute will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 23d and 24th, at the 
Seminary in Oakland. The speakers 
or writers of papers will be Brothers 
Willett, Rader and Pullan. The two 
Professors who are to be inaugurated, 
Professors Lovejoy and Lloyd, will 
deliver inaugural addresses, and there 
will be the alumnj dinner, as usual. 
The chief feature of the speeches at 


the table will be their reference to. 


the fact that twenty-five years have 
just passed since the day when Dr. 
Penton gathered the preliminary class 
for instruction in the building then 
used for worship by the First Con- 
gregational church in San Francisco. 
The occasion will be of interest to all 
the alumni and other friends. The 
program of the two days will be 
printed next week. Will our friends 
hold themselves free from all engage- 
ments that wi!l prevent their exclu- 
sive attention to these exercises ? 


That was a significant passage at 
arms which took place at the last 
meeting of the Greenock Presbytery 
(U. P.) in Scotland. At a previous 
meeting it had been voted that stu- 
dents for license should be examined 
in Principal Fairbairn’s book, ‘ Christ 
in Modern Theology.” That was a 
somewhat surprising motion, since 
Dr. Fairbairn is a Congregationalist. 
But the conservatives took offense, as 
might have been expected. The mo- 
tion to rescind was strongly advo- 
cated on the ground that the book 
in question is unsound, according to 
the standards, as to the Divine sov- 
ereignty and as to atonement. It 
was warmly defended. The decision 
was finally adjourned, sixteen against 
eleven. 


_ — 


One of the questions put in Eng- 
land to a young minister applying 
for admission to the Methodist con- 
nection is, “Are you in debt so as to 
embarrass you?” This is spoken of 
by the leading Congregational journal 
in London as a very fit question to be 
asked. For “a minister's usefulness 
depends, in a large degree, upon his 
capacity to meet his financial obliga- 
tions.” It requires only a few years 
of California experience to enable 
one to underscore such a remark. A 
minister at loose ends with his credit- 
ors is very weak, and he is in peril of 
character, also. The first moral, of 
course, is for the young or old m n- 


ister’ to avoid’ debt ashe would.« 


plague, and to avoid it as. a Christian | 


obligation. The next is, give a reason- 
able amountrof assistauce to promis- 
ing young candidates for the ministry, 
so that they may enter the calling 
unembarrassed. The third is such 
financial wisdom and efficiency in the 
churches as will meet the engage- 
ments they have with their pastors, 
as those engagements fall due; and 
fourth, such prompt contributions to 
the home missionary treasury that 
that treasury shall not have to bor- 
row $125,000, or any other sum, to 
pay its promised appropriations. In 
this matter, we are all members one 
of another. Nevertheless, let the 
young minister answer the question 
put gbove as faithfully as if he were 
held to bear his own burden in this 
matter. 


The Rev. Dr. Talmadge once found 
himself in the power of a great and 
singular temptation, but the tempta- 
tion, strange to say, was his deliver- 
ance. He was a slave to cigars, a 
very common and an abject slavery. 
He was about to change his pastorate. 
One inducement held out in the new 
parish was made by a wholesale deal- 
erin tobacco, who agreed to keep 
him in full supply of the best cigars, 
and without expense, if he would be- 
come his pastor. The curious thing 
is that this liberal and alluring offer 
made the minister's dangers ‘appear 
so utter and so sure that he broke the 
bonds at once. If he were a slave 
when he had to pay for his cigars, 
what would become of him if they 
were to be furnished free? This is a 
very good illustration of Satan’s over- 
doing himself. But we should be 


afraid to have the experiment tried 


on every friend of ours who is in the 
same bondage. Whata shame it is 
that so many men, even Christians, 
should hug this shameful chain ! 


The Board of Home Missions in 
the Presbyterian church was lately 
obliged to call a halt for want of 
money. One brother responded thus: 
“Such an act is a shame to the Church 
and demoralizing to her forces. To 
convince you of the sincerity of my 
convictions on this subject, please 
put to the credit of one who believes 
in going forward $10,000.” That is the 
kind of response the cause deserves, 
and let al! of us who love home mis- 
sions begin at once, before April is 
past, to show by prompt gifts that, 
whatever else goes back or stands 
still, the Christianization of our coun- 
try advances. 


To the facts stated last week in no- 
ticing the adhesion of a prominent 
French Canadian to Protestant com- 
munion, we add that forty-five years 
ago not a single one of that stock 
was known to be Protestant; now 
12,000 are attendant on such places 
of worship, to say nothing of those 
who have ‘within a generation been 
emigrating to the United States, and 
are gathered into congregations here. 
.Eighteen French Canadians are 
studying for the Presbyterian minis- 
try in the college of that denomina- 
tion in Montreal. 


death of Rev. Matthew A. Crawford, 
the One missionary of the American 
Board in Hermosillo, Mexico. He 
died of fever on Tuesday of last 
week, after an illness of ten days. 
He leaves a wife and four young 
children. Mrs. Crawford is the 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Sturges, pioneer missionaries of the 
Board to the Caroline Islands. It is 
but a few months ago that Mrs. 
Crawford was summoned from Her- 
mosillo to her mother’s death-bed in 


Los Angeles, and her burial in Oak- 
land. 


‘The so-called Industrial (?) Army, 
which left this city last week for the 
East, was, at last accounts, stranded 
in Utah. They ought never to have 
been allowed to leave this city, as an 
army, to subsist on the places on the 
way, and make demands on the rail- 
roads. It is of no use to try to shift 
our burdens in this way. The place 
to squelch such movements is where 
they originate, and in the beginning. 


We see in the Santa Rosa Republic- 


ward, one of the founders of the Con- 
gregational church in that city, was 
re-elected mayor last week by a large 
majority. 

We hear it said over and over again 
that the Church is not an end, but a 


means. We are curious to know who 
in the world has ever 


otherwise. 


It is with pain that we hear of the 


an that our friend, Hon. E. F. Wood- | 894 


A PLEASANT TRIP. 


San Jose is a gem city. It never 
looked more beautiful than now, with 
its fine buildings and streets, and 
surrounding green fields and moun- 
tains. One serious drawback is the 
want of street-sprinkling, which it is 
understood begins by law May Ist. 
The State Normal School, with 600 
students, and twenty professors, is a 
grand institution and a great attrac- 
tion to the place. Our First church 
is located near, and gets its full share 
of the Normals. Our church is doing 
well; the building is not large enough 
for the morning congregations. Pas. 
tor H. Melville Tenney interests him- 
self in the welfare of the city as well 
as of the church, and he, with his 
church, are a large part in needed 
city reforms. Additions are received 
to the church at every communion, 
and this church, which was organized 
in 1875 with thirty-four members, has 
grown to a membership of not far 
from 250. Fifteen of the original 
members are still in the work. The 
regular prayer-meeting is on Thurs- 
day evening, conducted by the pastor. 
There is also a meeting Friday after- 
noon, conducted by Deacon Abel 
Whitton, to accommodate many living 
out of town. These meetings are not 
large, but spiritual and thoroughly 
Biblical. Our visit last week was in 
the interests of Tue Paciric. It was 
pleasant to find that it has so many 
warm friends, some of them of very 
long standing. Deacon Abel Whit- 
ton was its first publisher, in 1851, 
and he has never “gone back” on it, 
and he never will. It was not a very 
difficult matter in a day or two to 
nearly double the subscription list, 
and the canvass is not complete; there 
are more to follow. 

Coming home from San Jose, a 
stop-off was made at San Mateo, 
where several buildings are going up, 
and many improvements are being 
made. It holds its reputation well as 
one of the choice places near this 
city, and many are there living who 
do business in San Francisco; and we 
do not wonder that they love to sleep 
and have their families in such a 
quiet, beautiful spot. Pastor W. H. 
McDougal is justly loved by his peo- 
ple, and respected by all. A short 
canvass Of a few hours resulted in 
trebling the present subscription lis 
and more to follow. K. 


ee, 


SOCIAL PURITY. 


BY REV. W. W. SCUDDER. 


In the Alameda Congregational 
church there has sprung up, within a 
year past, a most vigorous organiza- 
tion, that will soon become, if, indeed, 
it has not already, the spiritual right 
arm of that church. It bears the 
chartered title of the “Twenty-ninth 
Congregational Chapter of the Broth- 
erhood of Andrew and Philip,” and 
has the honor, we understand, of be- 
ing the first Congregational chapter 
on the Pacific slope. If the readers 
of Tne Paciric would be interested in 
knowing more of this rapidly grow- 
ing association in America, I will 
be glad tuo give them, some time, 
the experience of its workings that 
we have enjoyed in the short year of 
life of the chapter in our church. 

Just now, however, this prelude on 
“The Brotherhood” is simply to intro- 
duce the notice of a deeply interest- 
ing address on “Social Purity,” kind- 
ly delivered in response to an invita- 
tion, at its monthly meeting, by Dr. 
French of San Francisco, a member 
of our Third church. An audience of 
earnest Christian men followed Dr. 
French with close attention, as from 
physician's standpoint he opened 
our eyes to the fearful vices that ai- 
fect some degraded elements of so- 
ciety, and the effects of vast under- 
currents of this sin that are flowing 
unknown and unnoticed beneath our 
feet, and often through our very 
homes. Startling as were his revela- 
tions, he declared he but skimmed 
the surface of a small part of these 
evils. Every heart responded to his 
earnest call for co-operation in pre- 
vention and rescue, and the Brother- 
hood will yet be heard from for some 
solid, practical work in this long and 
prudishly neglected field of Christian 
service. Dr. French, with a desire 
to do all he can to hit the deyil along 
this line, is ready to respond to other 
calls for such addresses. The best 
thing about it was that the words we 
listened to came from the heart of a 
loyal servant of our Master. 

With his permission, I have refer- 
red to this meeting, thinking that 
some others of our churches and pas- 
tors who wish the helpful words of 
an earnest Christian physician on 
this and kindred subjects would like 
to know to whom to apply. 

A limited field for such work lies 
in the average promiscuous audience 
—usually unused. Buta larger scope 
is afforded by meetings for men and 
boys only, in which such an address 


fluence immeasurable for good. Some 
phases of this subject should be pre- 
sented in the work of the Boys’ Bri- 


e. 
Mr. Robert Boyns of the Y. M. ©. A. 
of San Francisco has also done splen- 
did work in this direction, and would 
doubtless respond to such calls as 
cordially as he did to our invitation 
two years Other phases of the 
subject should be brought before our 
Christian men, that their powerful 
and united influence may be thrown 


thought it] 


against this secretly advancing flood. | 


as that of Dr. French can have an in- | 


In every city and community there is 


local work to be done in this direc- 
tion for the protection of our homes 
and our youth from their most dead- 
ly foe. Christianity, thank God, lifts 
men personally above such vices. As 
the chairman of our meeting said, 
“These things are a fearful revela- 
tion to me.” That's it; we do not 
move on such planes. We love paths 
of cleanness as followers of Christ; 
we love pure sunshine better than 
sewers. But in this lies a great dan- 
ger, unless we are watchful—it tends 
to separate the disinfectant from the 
infection. It places the salt in tiers 
far above the decomposition that it 
has the power to arrest. The Chris- 
tian should be down in the rush and 
whirl of sin, saving sinners. Many, 
for fear of soiling their white hands, 
have held back from such rescue 
work, and have brought on the Church 
of Christ the reproach of selfishly 
seeking her own salvation, regardless 
of souls and bodies dying about her. 


Now, most of us are fitted neither 
by circumstances nor abilities to be 
safe investigators in these fields of 
sin. We must leave original research 
largely to those who, as officers of 
organizations whose business it is to 
ferret out and expose vice, or as 
physicians whom these moral and 
physical wrecks are forced to con- 
sult, have the best opportunities for 
a wide and close study of this evil. 
An hour’s talk with such men will 
give us more of the knowledge we 
need, and-in a cleaner, better way, 
than a year’s slumming would do. 
These brethren, when it is so easy to 
learn the fearful truth, and the call 
for rescue is so loud—do not Chris- 
tian men sin where they fail to invite 
Christian physicians and others to 
lay before them the facts so con- 
stantly forced upon their attention, 
and inquire from them the best ways 
of attacking this destroyer of our 
nation’s manhood, strength and 
purity? We are learning to-day that 
the city slum endangers the fifth- 
avenue palace, and that no home is 
safe where unrebuked vice lurks on 
our streets. We call intemperance 
the monster foe. But while not one 
in ten of the boys of our Christian 
homes is in danger of close contact 
with rum, there is not one who is not 
daily exposed to impure influences 
through tainted school companions, 
unclean literature or indecent ex- 
posures under the name of art in 
store windows, and, we are ashamed 
to add, in some homes even that 
should have a moral parlor cleaning. 
All Christian experience proves that 
it is harder to snatch a soul from the 
clutches of lust than from the grip of 
intemperance,even. “Are these things 
so?” Then should not every church 
of Christ, through her earnest men, 
be in the forefront of this battle for 
social purity, as well as in municipal 
and temperance and Sabbath reform ? 


CLAYTON. 


Blue skies, balmy breezes, green 
hills, all, added to the warm 
welcome of the _  large-hearted 
people of Clayton, helped to make a 
delightful Sabbath day for the Super- 
intendent of Home Missions. From 
all appearances, our church in Clay- 
ton was never more prosperous in 
things spiritual than now. Brother 
Robinson and his excellent wife have 
endeared themselves to their people, 
and their good work is being felt 
throughout the community. This 
church is one of the oldest of our 
Congregational churches in the State. 
It was the home, for many years, of 
the sainted Mother Nichols. Some 
of the charter members still remain. 

I could not but remark how useful 
a church may be, even in a community 
that, by reason of environments, must 
besmall. Tosome the field would seem 
too restricted for great results. Yet, 
on inquiry, I was struck with the fact 
that this little church has sent out 
members into all parts of the State. 
I counted last Sabbath a few more 
than forty young people, under twen- 
ty-five years of age, most of them, I 
understand, members of the church 
or Christian Endeavor Society, or 
both. 

The choir, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Robinson, the pastor's wife, has 
a membership of about twenty young 
people, and few churches have better 
music. It is true that as these young 
people grow up they scatter into all 
parts of the State, and pastor and 
people are sometimes almost disheart- 
ened by their apparent losses. They 
wish they might keep all, if for no 
other reason than to become inde- 
pendent of missionary aid. Butsuch 
country churches as that in Clayton 
richly deserve the little they receive. 
Their influence is not bounded by 
the narrow limits of the valleys in 
which they are planted, but is wide- 
reaching as our State. 


Dr. Wm. M. Thomson died Sunday, 


the 8th inst., at Denver, Col. He 
was for a long time missionary of the 
A. B. F. M. in Syria and Palestine, 
and was the author of the “Land and 
the Book.” His home has been for 
years with his daughter. For some 
years past he has been paralyzed in a 
measure in his lower limbs, and has 
been the special and affectionate care 
of his daughter, Mrs. F. K. Walker 
of Denver, the wife of the brother-in- 
law of Rev. J. H. Strong of Sunol. 
Dr. Thompson was above eighty ycars 


ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho Association of Con- 
gregational churches met at Pullman, 
March 27th to 29th. Rev. S O. 
Baird, the pastor, had evidently both 
worked and prayed to make the meet- 
ibg spiritually uplifting and a suc- 
cess. The blessing was granted, for 
the verdict of pastors and delegates 
was that they had been strengthened. 
The program was admirably ar- 
ranged, giving as little time to busi- 
ness as possible, and putting the 
greater part on to the practical mat- 
ters pertaining to the work. 

Rev. H. P. James of Colfax was 
elected Moderator, which was a high 
testimonial to his ability in this office, 
as he was the Moderator at the last 
Association, held at Dayton; Rev. O. 
I’. Thayer, Tekoa, Clerk. The exercises 
Tuesday evening were introduced by 
praise service. Kev. T. W. Walters, 
General Missionary, spoke of the 
work in Eastern Washington, using 
the large map to show the growth of 
the work. Two churches have been 
organized during the last year—the 
Clayton church in Stevens county 
and the Cushing Eells Memorial 
church near Walla Walla, and at the 
place where the late Rev. C. Eells 
preached his first sermon in Wash- 
ington. “History and Significance 
of Congregationalism” was presented 
by Rev. S. B. S. Penrose of Dayton. 
Inquirers about Congregationalism 
were thoroughly satisfied and en- 
lightened by the address. The solo 
singing by Mrs. W. H. Pittwood and 
Mrs. W. H. Windus were greatly en- 
joyed also the duet by Mr. and Mrs. 
Windus. 

The theme for morning retreat was 
«A Message from God.” Two papers 
were presented— “The Prophetic 
Messengers,” by Rev. J. Edwards, 
Spokane; “The Preacher a Messen- 
ger,’ by Rev. O. F. Thayer, Tekoa, 
after which each member of the As- 
sociation was called upon to express 
the message of the year to him from 
God. The responses came in quick 
succession, showing a close com- 
munion with God the Father. The 
devotional hour was led by Rev. E. L. 
Smith of Walla Walla, giving as the 
divine message to the churches the 
command of Moses to the children of 
Israel before the Red Sea, “ Go for- 
ward.” The spirit of the churches is 
this—Go forward to do more and 
better work continually. Rev. E. J. 
Singer made the report of the Sun- 
day-school work, using the map, show- 
ing Sunday-schools from the south 
line to the north, and from the west 
boundary running over the east line 
into Idaho, under the care of the C. 
Ss. S. & P. S. 

Eleven new schools were organized 
on the east side during the year; 
ten reorganized; 9634 miles travel- 
ed and 138 addresses and sermons 
delivered. 

The members of the Association 


things from the year’s Sunday-school 
work, and the greatest needs in two- 
minute talks, which was very inter- 
esting. It would be impossible to 
notice to any length all the themes, 
papers and addresses, though all are 
deserving of mention and perpetua- 
tion. The Y. P.S. C. E. had a place, 
and was represented by Mr. J. K.S. 
Ross of Spokane, Mr. A. H. Rey- 
nolds of Walla Walla and Mr. W. J. 
Roberts of Colfox. The topic was, 
“How Can the Y. P. S. C. E. Build 


| Up the Evening Service?” President 
J. F. Eaton of Whitman College read 
an admirable paper on “Higher Edu- 
cation,” beginning with the physical 
and ending with the spiritual, deal- 
ing with man as a triune being. We 
were fortunate in having two college 
Presidents in attendance. In addi- 
tion to the President of Whitman, 
A. Bryan of the State Agricultural 
College was there, who presented a 
paper, “The Truth Shall Make You 
Free,” in which were many excellent 
truths. 

The presence oi Superintendent A. 
J. Bailey of the Home Missionary 
Society and Superintendent Rev. S. 
Greene of the Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society was appreciated. 
Mr. Greene was greatly delayed on 
the way by a landslide, that held the 
train from Friday until Tuesday. 
Sunday fellow-passengers were called 
to-gether, and a service held, Rev. 
Mr. Bushell and Mr. Greene hold- 
ing the service together. Some seed 
sown by the wayside may bring forth 
a fruitful harvest. Who can tell? 

An address, “Helps to a Fervent 
Life,” by Rev. J. D. Jones of Ritzville, 
and a paper on special needs by Rev. 
H. P. James of Colfax, were instruc- 
tive. fe, 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
mission work, and was conducted b 
the Woman’s Missionary Society. 
Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh presided. The 
topics presented showed a fervent 
and earnest spirit. Thursday even- 
ing the Associational sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. Wm. Davies of Spo- 
kane, and one of the most enjoyable 
meetings closed with consecration 
and communion service. One re- 
markable feature of the Association 
was the good attendance, only three 
comer appearing on the program ab- 
sen | 
The people of the Pullman church 
were very hospitable and kind, and 
the neat, commodious church, with 
its decoration of flowers, convenient 


rooms for resting, ‘with casy-chairs, 


of age. 


and reading supplied by the pastor, 


were called upon to give the best 


made it/a delightful place to spend 
the mgments, and enticed every one 
back Jn time at each session. 

E. J. S. 


SACRAMENTO. 


Eprrors Paciric: The article of your 
editor, inspired by his recent visit to 
Sacramento, is very suggestive to old 
Californians. Few of Sacramento’s 
present residents and visitors realize 
its former importance. The comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad 
withdrew much that was tributary to 
it. Much that was refreshing and 
picturesque in the means of transpor- 
tation gave way to the railroad. 

Floating palaces on a river unin- 
jured by mining debris afforded the 
only means of communication between 
San Francisco and the _ capital. 
Thence the tide of travel and com- 
merce was by stagesand teams. Sac- 
ramento was, by necessity, the out- 
fitting point. Who can forget the 
horses that flew like the wind across 
the valley and over the mountains, 
or the matchless animals who drew 
the freight teams? Ten to twenty 
horses of the finest breeds, strung 
out in pairs, a chime of bells on each 
collar, driven with a single line, with 
what a stately tread they moved along 
the busy streets ! 

It was monumental courage that 
led the early residents of Sacramento 
through two fires and floods, and re- 
tained a city in that trying locality. 
In the forefront of prosperity and 
disaster always stood the First Con- 
gregational church and its members. 
Its first edifice was consumed, but 
soon the present structure took its 
place. Its architect, Deacon A. C. 
Sweetzer, still remains. Situated 
at the capital, and in the cen- 
ter of the activities of the State, 
this church and its pulpit made a 
strong impress upon the earlier set- 
tlers of the Coast. Its early pastors, 
Drs. Benton and Dwinell, occupy a 
commanding position in the history 
of California. They were able, schol- 
arly and courteous Christian gentle- 
men—the right men in the right 
place at the right time. Rarely priv- 
ileged were those who came in con- 
tact oftenest with them. Sweet and 
pure were their lives. The sound of 
their voices still lingers in the ear; 
their faces were fit emblems of their 
characters. None have yet risen up 
to take their places in our affections. 
Among their audiences were financial 
magnates, bankers, judges of the 
highest courts, governors, legislators, 
senators of the nation, and one, at 
least, of the world’s celebrated ex- 
plorers. 

Three Sunday-school superinten- 
dents stand out prominently in the 
church’s history: N. A. H. Ball, 
James E. Perkins and Sparrow Smith. 
The former was a musical enthusiast, 
and had the rare faculty of com- 
manding children. Who can forget 
his manly presence and the poise of 
his head as he strode up and down 
the aisle, until each scholar joined in 
the song, and the building shook 
with the volume of melody of three 
hundred voices. A prominent feat- 
ure in the years succeeding the in- 
troduction of the pipe organ was the 
church music, led by a quartet. The 
leader, John McNeill, was a master 
of church music. His selections were 
artistic in the highest sense. The 
music was subordinate to the words 
and made to interpret the theme. 
Such sweetness of sound and blend- 
ing of voices rarely fall upon the ear. 
It was as if one stood upon the 
threshhold of the unseen and heard 
the heavenly harmonies. 

A church with such an inspiring 
history and located so advantageous- 
ly should not suffer itself to fall be- 
hind in the growth of the State. If 
its building is antiquated or unsuit- 
ably located, another should be erect - 
ed, commensurate with the city’s 
needs and worthy of the denomina- 
tion. This should be the mother 
church of all Central California, north 
of the Mt. Diablo meridian. Sweet 
and tender are its memories; bright 
and flourishing be its future ! 

T. W. S., Jr. 

Craremont, April 8th. 


A meeting of the San Francisco 
county Sunday-school Association 
was held in the Presbyterian Taber- 
nacle last Monday evening. Mr. 
William Reynolds of Peoria, IIl., de- 
livered a noble address, which a 
thousand people ought to have 
heard. Among so many good things, 
he said that the whole number of 
evangelical Sunday-schools in this 
country is 124,000; teachers, 1,300,- 
000; scholars, 9,876,000. But there 
are 22,000,000 in this country under 
twenty years of age. If the teachers 
were paid $1 a week, it would take 


Y | $65,000,000 a year to pay them. Not 


over 35 per cent. of the children and 
youth in California are in the Sun- 
day-schools. Mr. Reynolds was in 
this city, and delivered an address in 
this same church when it was in 
another place, in 1876. 


Two items in the financial report 
of the C. H. M. S., which appeared in 
last week’s Pactric, need a word 
of correction. The Congregational 
church in Auburn contributed $20 
instead of $15, and the additional 
$100 from Plymouth church, San 
Francisco, constitates Mr. John F. 
Cole a life member of the Con 

tional Home Missionary Society. 


One dece; tion makes way for 


another. 
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Religious Mens. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Conference in Pilgrim 
church, Oakland, on yesterday after- 
noon and evening was quite well at- 
tended. Rev. F. B. Pullan presided. 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown was elected his 
successor. The transfers of minis- 
terial standing from the Bay Associa- 
{ion was large. “Spiritual Power” 
was the subject for consideration. 
It was considered under various 
aspects: “What We Mean by It”; “Its 
Absence in the Churches”; “Means 
for Cultivating It”; “The Effects of 
It.” Papers were read on these 
aspects by Revs. J. H. Goodell, W. P. 
Hardy, H. V. Rominger and Professor 
F. H. Foster. The subject was furth- 
er discussed by Evangelist F. L. 
Smith, Kev. Dr. Savage of Chicago, 
and several brethren present. Com- 
mittees reported and new ones were 
appointed. The collation provided 
by the ladies in the church was fine, 
and much enjoyed by « large num- 
ber of partakers. The next meeting 
will be in August, with Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland. © 


Professor Joseph Le Conte, in res- 
ponse to our invitation, will be pres- 
ent at the next Monday Club, and 
will make statements regarding his 
theory of evolution and answer ques- 
tions. Visitors are always welcome 
to these meetings, especially breth- 
ren passing through our city. The 
place is the parlor of the Y. M. C. A. 
on Sutter street, every Monday at 
1:30 P. M. 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s next Sun- 
day-evening lecture in the First 
church, in this city, will be on “The 
New Testament— Whence its Central 
Character.” 

Rev. Dr. Williams preached last 
Sunday morning in Plymouth church 
on the “Aims of the Gospel,” and in 
the evening, “Romanism—How Came 
It”; the first in a series, “Half Hours 
With Isms.” The “Morning Choral” 
of Plymouth church will give an en- 
tertainment on Friday evening of this 
week. The Boys’ Brigade had a 
splendid drill last Friday evening, 
when bronze and silver buttons were 
awarded as tokens of merit to several 
of the boys. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. G. S. F. Savage 
of Chicago are in town. They have 
been spending months in Southern 
California, and after a few weeks this 
way, will return East. This is his 
third visit to this sunset land, show- 
ing that he thinks well of us. 


Major W. N. Meserve, with his as- 
sistant, isin the field with his gospel 
wagon. They left this city three 
weeks ago last Monday. At Lodi 
they experienced the kindest hospital- 
ity. Reaching Gwin mine, Calaveras 
county, they established camp, and 
opened work and held meetings in 
three localities. The people seem 
genuinely interested, and respond 
heartily. April 6th they broke camp 
and went down into the valley to 
Elliott, near Lockeford, to hold meet- 
ngs. 

Revs. George B. Hatch of Berke- 
ley and J. H. Goodell of Market- 
street, Oakland, exchanged in the 
morning. No doubt both congrega- 
tions were well fed. 


Rev. J. B. Koehne has resigned a3 
pastor of our church at Sacramento, 
the resignation to take effect in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Koehne’s health is 
such that she cannot live in Saera- 
mento. 

Church matters in Oleander are in 
a very encouraging condition, the 
schoolhouse being filled, often over- 
crowded, both morning and evening. 
The Easter services were especially 
beautiful; fine music was rendered. 
April 1st was communion Sunday. 
One child was baptized, and four 
persons were received into member- 
ship; one by letter, three on confes- 
sion of faith. The money to pay for 
a lot on which to build a church and 
parsonage is all raised; the first 
amount of $110 coming from a 
young lady of New York, who was 
visiting friends here last summer. It 
was her Christmas gift to the church 
for building purposes. Our pastor, 
George J. Binder, who has suffered 
so much from ill health, is recover- 
ing his strength, and we are hoping 
and praying God will give him the 
health to complete his good works 
among us. It seems that he is es- 
pecially adapted to this place. Yours 


in the faith, L. Haxnis, Clerk. 


Twelve united with the Oroville 
church last Sunday k as a result 
of Evangelist Smith’s meetings. A 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society is 


about to be organized. R. W. F. 


One was received to membership 
at Tulare at April communion. Since 
Mr. De Kay came to this church, 
eighteen months ago, there have been 
additions at every communion but 
one, the total being forty-one. Pas- 
tor Collins of Fresno preached for us 
April lst in exchange, and gave two 
excellent sermons to good and appre- 
Clative congregations. He also de- 
livered a stirring temperance address 
at the Disciple church in the after- 
noon. Com. 


The annual meeting of the Santa 
Rosa church was held last Wednes- 
day evening. The program com- 


menced with a supper by the ladies 
of the church, followed by a brief 
“experience meeting.” 


The latter 


| showed a return of $36 50, which the 
ladies handed over to the Church 
Treasurer. Reports were read from 
every department of the church. 
The clerk’s report noted an addition 
of forty-two members during the 
year, and a loss of nine. The Sun- 
day-school shows an enrollment of 
130. The Y. P.S.C. E. has a present 
roll of forty-two active and eight 
associate members. The ladies of the 
church, although itself a home mis- 
sionary church, prepared a box for a 
missionary in the North, valued at 
$92. The offering to Home Missions 
was $77.85. Financially, the year has 
been a hard struggle, as the prob- 
lem was to raise $200 more than ever 
before, with lessened ability to give. 
The Treasurer's report showed an en- 
couraging result. Atthe close of the 
reports the church listened to an~ad- 
dress by Superintendent Harrison, 
and begin the new year with courage. 


EASTERN. 


The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Omaha, June 6th and 8th. 
This is the farthest west the Society 
has ever gone to hold an annual 
meeting. 

There are two hundred and fifty- 
five churches on the roll of the Gen- 
eral Association of Ohio, with 36,380 
members. Increase the last year, 
755; increase in Christian endeavor, 
1,061. 


The twenty Congregational church- 
es of St. Louis appear to be fully alive 
in their work. They are very active 
in different departments. 


Last Sunday was the thirteenth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
G. H. Bird over the thriving church 
of South Chicago. 


March 25th, thirty-six were receiv- 
ed into the Washington-street church, 
Toledo, Ohio; ‘twenty-eight of these 
were on confession. 


The church at Farragut, Iowa, re- 
ceived fifty members April Ist. For- 
ty-six of these were on confession. 


Easter, fifty united with the York- 
street church, Newport, Ken., on con- 
fession. 


Forty-six recently united with the 
church in Farmington, Il. 


There are now 311 Congregational 
churchés in Iowa. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION AND 
BAY ASSOCIATION. 


Saturday, April 7th, was devoted 
to a Sunday-school rally and conven- 
tion of Washington and Murray 
townships, at Niles. 

The church was tastefully decorat- 
ed with palms and flowers, and an 
appreciative audience greeted the 
United States Field Superintendent, 
Mr. William Reynolds, who presided 
during the day. Devotional exercises 
were led by Rev. J. H. Strong; Rev. 
J. Durham read a paper on the 
“Necessity of Religious Instruction 
Through the Sabbath-schools.” 

The advisability of having a distinct 
organization for Washington and 
Murray townships was discussed, and 
decided in the affirmative. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, 
Rev. F. H. Moar; Secretary, Miss Ida 
Shaw; Executive Committee—Rev. 
Robinson, Mr. A. McDermed, and 
Mrs. E. A. Ellsworth. 

Lunch was partaken of under the 
spreading boughs of sycamore trees, 
near by. Afterward, Rev. F’. Robin- 
son read an excellent paper entitled 
“Some Don’ts for the Sabbath-school,” 
and we realized it was as necessary | 
to know what not to do as the thing 
which should be done. 

We were next shown how we might 
bath injare and promote our Sabbath- 
schools, in a well-delivered essay by | 
Mr. A. McDermed. Then followed 
an earnest address by Mr. Fields, 
and no one who heard him could 
doubt the efficiency of good Sabbath- 
school work in connection with the 
Church of God, and we hope that all 
who listened may become as earnest 
as he is in this great work. 

Sunday morning our pastor ad- 
dressed us in a most earnest sermon, 
and in the evening Rev. McCullough 
preached a temperance sermon, crowd- 
ed full of interesting facts and 
solemn warnings. 

Monday the Bay Association met 
at ten o'clock. After the usual busi- 
ness, Rev. Dr. McLean delivered an 
excellent discourse from James i: 
27. The Association partook of a 
bountiful repast prepared by the 
Ladies’ Guild. Afternoon session was 


| devoted to exegesis and business 


peculiar to the Association. Com. 


A COUNCIL. 


A council called to act upon the 
resignation of Rev. ©. N. Flanders 
as pastor of the Porterville church 
met at that place March 29th. Rev. 
J. K. Harrison was elected Moderat- 
or, and Rev. W. N. Huffman, Scribe. 
The result of council has the follow- 
ing: 

“That we, after prayerful consider- 
ation, advise the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation. 

“We furthermore desire to express 
our utmost confidence in Rev. O. N. 
Flanders as a Christian brother whom 
accordingly we hereby commend to 
the confidence of the churches, as, in 
our judgment, an honest, faithful, and 
useful minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—who carries with him our 
tender sympathies and earnest pray- 
ers for his future prosperity in the 


honor.” 


not that man pass through life who has God on 
his side. 
reer; no pages in the records of his past that he 
seeks to turn over with hasty finger. 
sure step of comscious rectitude and the clear 

guidance of a faith pointing heavenward, sure- 

ly ‘“‘whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” (Ps, 

i: 3.) And this was conspicuously true in re- 

gard to Joseph. No one could have stepped 

out into his young manhood under more unfa- 

vorable auspices than he did. With an ad- 

verse tide of circumstances set dead against 

him, beating him down with wave upon wave 

of ill, yet making steady progress through it 

all; and yet no man has ever reached a higher | 
pinnacle of fame than he has. 
we follow closely the “tups and downs” of his 
checkered life that we can see how marvelously 
God does honor them with his favor who honor 
him with their faith, Of gentle birth and 
good upbringing, Joseph was ill prepared physi- 
cally for the life of toil and harsh treatment of 
an Egyptian slave. 
long in that low condition. 
the good qualities that were in the lad; recog- 
nized, too, with commendable instinct, that the 
Lord was with him, and so raised him to honor 
in his house, and made Joseph overseer over 
all that he had. 
own, he was thrust down again into an Egypt- 
ian prison, even there he found favor in the 
sight of the keeper of the prison, and had the 
care of all the prisoners committed to him. It 
is a long way from a prison dungeon to the 
steps of a throne, and Joseph was one of the 
very few who have travers.d it. 
nishes us with more cases of those who have 
gone from the throne to the prison. 
is with Joseph, and whatever may be the 
troubles or difficulties with which he may be 
beset, God will make the way. Strangely 
enough, the cause of Joseph’s troubles in his 
father’s house becomes the means of his exalta- 
tion in Pharaoh's. 
in Joseph’s life at this time, and he was endowed 
with the prophetic faculty of interpreting them 
for a great and special object, and so God 
brought about circumstances that the power 
might lead to his relief and elevation. 
he was aided by the Holy Spirit on one hand, 
and on the other by the works of Providence. 
His interpretation of the chiet butler and chief 
baker’s dreams are the means under God of 
bringing Joseph before Pharaoh for the inter- 
pretation of that monarch’s dream, which God 
had doubtless caused for his own wise purpose. 


The motive power that so quickly elevated Jo- 
seph from the prison to the palace is to be 
found in the Egyptian monarch’s words, ‘‘Can 
we find such a one as this is, a man in whom 
the Spirit of God is.’’ 
Pharaoh saw that the mind of Joseph was en- 
dowed with wisdom, as well as the power of 
prophecy, by the Holy Spirit of God. Mark 
well Joseph’s humble reference to God as the 
sole source of his ability to interpret and pro- 
phesy. He had neither lost his faith during 
the long imprisonment, nor had he become 
proud by the endowments from on high. He 
will make mention of God’s' name in the pres- 


astrologers. He will testify of the Lord who 
has upholded him, and give him all the glory. 


standing firm and unshaken against a whole 


work of the Lord, wherever Provi- 
dence may assign his labors. 

“We pray that God’s blessing may 
be with this church—leading to har- 
mony and brotherly co-operation in 
all the future work of Christ's king-. 
dom, and we assure them of our 
prayers and Christian love, hoping 
that soon a new pastor may be found 
to take up the work and carry it on 
to glorious victory.” 


HALLELUJAH, I AM GLAD!” 


Dear Paciric: I want to write you 
a little of two of my Sunday-schools. 
Some time ago, I planted a Sunday- 
school, when I was told it would 
not go; but I have heard so much of 
that kind of talk that it does not 
trouble me much. : 

Not long ago I was asked to hold 
a few meetings in connection with 
this Sunday-school. The meetings 
were well attended, eighteen cards 
signed, and the Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school told us that he felt 
sure I had really commenced a new 
life. Some time ago there were four 
saloons in the place, but they were 
bought out by one of the citizens and 
closed. A man is now trying to get 
a saloon in here, but the citizens are 
doing all in their power to “head him 
off.” I had the honor of inaugurat- 
ing &@ movement to organize a W. C. 
T. U. Indirectly, this Sunday-school 
has had an influence in bringing this 
state of things about. As the result 
of the planting of a Sunday-school in 
January in another place, a prayer- 
meeting has been established, which 
all the adult members of the Sunday- 
school attend, and the teacher of the 
public ‘school has been converted; 
and so grows the Master’s kingdom, 
which is yet to spread over all the 
earth. 
Hallelujah, I am glad I am a part 
of the kingdom! Reader, are you? 

Missr1onary. 


Christianity is not a cushioned- 
chair passenger train; it is pre- 
eminently a work train.—Ram’s Horn. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 22D. 
GEN. XLI: 38-48. 


Joseph Ruler in Egypt. 


BY BEV. WALLACE SMITH, 
Gelden Text,—‘*Them that honor me I will 
(I Sam. ii: 30.) 
With what overwhelming advantages does 


There are no back steps in his ca- 


With the 


It is only when 


But he could not remain 
diis master saw 


And when, for no fault of his 


History fur- 


But God 


Dreams play a large part 


Thus 


A Well-Merited Promotion. (Vs. 38-41.) 


With a ready intuition 


ence of Pharaoh and his court of priests and 


It meant a great deal—that one man’s faith 


nation’s idolatry. It seems to some, now, a 
hard task to make mention of the name of 
Christ as the sourcé of our salvation, even in a 


heathenism, an obscure Hebrew slave bears 
testimeny for God. The result is the honor 
and advancement of the servant of the Lord. 
The very sort of a man‘ that ‘Joseph had, urged 
the monarch to search for and commit to his 
care the task of garnering the surplas food during 
the years of plenty, that man Pharaoh saw in 
Joseph. Look where he may, he could find no 
one more discreet and wise, and so he gives Jo- 
seph the over-lordship of all Egypt. He is 
“second only to the great Pharaoh bimself. Is 
it difficult to trace the hand of God in all this ? 
We must remember that up to this time noth- 
ing had occurred to cause the Egyptian king to 
have faith in the God of Israel. He had had 
a dream that perplexed him, it is true, but that 
was all. Neither the years of plenty nor of 
famine had yet begun, nor was there any indica- 
tion of them to corroborate the interpretation; 
and yet he shows the most implicit faith, and 
acts in a way that shows that he believed in 
the God of Joseph. The truth is, Pharaoh’s 
heart was in the handsof God. The Lord was 
preparing a place for his chcsen people, and 
Egypt was to be the cradle of the coming na- 
tion—Israel, And God chooses and prepares 

his instruments with an infinite wisdom. He 
knows what is in man, and he raises up a Jo- 
seph and a Pharaoh, places them in Egypt to 
work out his plan and to prepare the world for 

the development of his truth and the reception 

of his grace, 

An Appropriate Name (Vs. 42-45). Perhaps 
the most significant thing in al! the history of 
Joseph is the peculiar title given him by 
Pharaoh. It was customary for a king to re- 
ward such signal services with great honors 
an‘l a profession of privileges, and it was also 
usual to confer a name in some way commem- 
orative of the particular services rendered. 
Zaphnath-paaneah, the new nam2 given to Jo- 
seph, may mean ‘‘an interpreter” or ‘‘ revealer 
of secrets.” And it no doubt bears a reference 
to his skill in interpreting the dream of Pharaoh. 
But the name has a wider significance, a mean- 
ing which relates to ail mankind. In its ren- 
dering ‘‘ Saviour of the world,” which has been 
given by some authorities, we seem to have the 
key to the whole life of Joseph, and to his place 
in the economy of grace. His presence in Egypt 
was for the preservation of the Israel of God, 
then a small tribe in the land of Canaan. And 
not only they, but others not of Israel, owed 
their lives to him whom God had raised to 
garner the wheat in the most fertile land of the 
ancient world—Egypt, ‘‘the granary of the 
world.” The blessings were then of the ma- 
terial kind, and God’s people were not yet pre- 
pared for the spiritual. But our minds pass on 
through the course of centuries, until He of 
whom Joseph was a type came, and then we 
can see how God has been working out his 
marvelous plan. In the life of Joseph we see 
a reflection of that of Christ. He was the be- 
loved son of his father, despised and rejected of 
his brethren, sold for so many pieces of silver, 
numbered with the transgressors for no fault of 
his own, and even, to carry the analogy further, 
associated with two offenders, one of whom is 
raised up into honor, the other is not, and 
then we seem to have the whole of that 
other life which was endured for the salvation 
of all mankind. Is there not something more 


of whom the world was not worthy, and find his 
earthly life so closely foreshadowed ? He, too, 
the Saviour of the world in the highest and 
fullest sense, left his brethren, the children of 
his Heavenly Father, and has gone ‘‘to prepare 
a place” for them (John xiv: 2). Not only his 
own race, but the people of other nations, also, 
have a share in his great salvation; and, as we 
think of the Egyptians being preserved under 
the same providential means devised for the 
small tribe of God’s own people, we see in this 
Scripture a deeper meaning, and behold the 
love of God in a clearer light. 

A Plenteous Harvesting (Vs. 46-48). The 
accounts of the years of plenty are brief, but 
full of meaning. These were busy years for the 
young under-ruler. Great storehouses had to 
be built, surplus crops of corn had to be collect- 
ed, and laid up against the time of need. 


cious Hcbrew, bought cheap in the overstocked 
markets; and was after enabled to sell at a good 
profit. But beneath all this there is one im- 
pressive fact that stands out prominently here, 
and that is the firm faith that was shown in 
these years in Egypt. A profuse plenty does 
not seem to have engendered a wasteful prodi- 
gality. As year after year passed by, and the 
teeming soil brought forth its abundant crops, 
the sight of Pharaoh’s vast grainaries did not 
lead to relaxed labor in preparing for the com- 
ing dearth. There was no thought of taking 
ease because of the much goods laid up for 
many years, but when the dearth came it found 
a people prepared for it. So is it with the 
season of God’s grace, for there was a time 
when the grace of God has been abundantly 
manifested to the world, and there is a time 
coming when that day of grace will have passed, 
and men shall run to and fro seeking for deliver- 
ance. ‘Go unto Joseph.” Well for us that 
we can have it said to us, ‘‘“Goto the Saviour,” 
for he alone is able to save us from the evils to 
come, 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 7 
LUCAS COUNTY. P 
F £ANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1386. 
[SEAL:] A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 7 5c. 


than mere coincidence when we read of one | 


Pharaoh, acting under the prudent and saga- | 


Publishers’ Bepartment 
Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as O » 
second-class matter. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ALKALI WATER. , 
Superior to lime juice or lemons, as it not 
only neutralizes the alkali, but renders the bev- 


erage a refreshing one, assisting digestion, and 
giving tone to all the organs of the body. 


If you. have "a 
ee house to furnish, 
no matter how 
simple or inex- 
pensive, let us 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- make you sug- 

ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low , 

prices, oda gestions and es- 
THE HIGHEST AWARD. TO timates on its 

DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER RECEIVES entire furnish- 


ing. It willsave 

_ For pur- you time, er- 
pense and an- 
Powder had noequal. On each of its claims noyance. It is 
worth enquiring 

into, isn’t it? 


it was awarded a first prize or a diploma. All 


the baking powders entered for prizes were sub- 
jected to a most exhaustive examination, and 
ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


the jury was the best equipped to make the de- 
cision of any ever got together. Their verdict 

COMPANY : 
(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


was supported by the testimony of Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the United States De: 
117-123 Geary St... - San 


partment of Agriculture at Washington. Dr. 
Wiley is an expert on food products, and the 
highest authority on such matters in America, 
This verdict settles a long-debated question as 
_ pt among the many baking powders is 
t st. 


HEADQUARTERS 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House, Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have tt in 
vour home. 


A THIMBLEFUL OF FACT 


Weighs More than a Pailful of Theory, 


Everybody knows that the 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards, Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 and 25'FIFTH S8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


Is pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
family use, 
Send for price-list to 


J. W. EVANS, 


29 POST ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND 

Wilshire Safe & Secale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 

No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Searby’s Pharmacy, 


400 Sutter St., Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
W. M, SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges | 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation, 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


W. H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddv Street. 


EXCURSION 


——To——. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Sailing May 12th, per Steamship Aus 
tralia, 
This is the year togo. Reduced Rates may 
be obtained by addressing 
REV. HENRY H. RICE, 
1054 Kirkham St., Oakland, Cal. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 


Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Man » $1, Bet. Tay] 
All work warranted. Fine watch a ‘ew. Next to 
elry repairing a specialty. Telephone No. 8584 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARK¥T STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANOIBS00O. 


professedly Christian'land; but away there, in 


the city of Ou, the center and seat of Egyptian 


G. L. BROWN, 
Manage: 


641 647 Market Street. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 

828 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Cars 
than any store in thecity, - 


Send for Illustrated Cata'egue, mailed free. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 
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 Moung Solks. 


The Little Bell in the Heart. 


My héart keeps knocking allthe day! _ 

What does it mean? What would it say ? 

My heart keeps knocking all the night ! 

Child, hast thou thought aright ? 

So long it has knocked, now loud, now lew; 

Hast thou thought what it means by knocking 
so? 


My child, ’tis a lively little bell, 

The dear God’s gift, who loves thee well. 

On the door of the soul by him ’tis hung. 

And by his hand it still is rung;* 

And he stands without and waits to see 
Whether within he will welcome be; 

And still keeps knocking, in hopes to win 

The welcome answer, ‘‘Come in! come in!” 


So knocks thy heart now, day by day, 
And when its strokes have died away, 
And all its knockings on earth are o’er, 

It will knock itself at heaven’s door, 

And stand without, and wait and see 
Whether within it will welcome be, 

And hear him say: ‘‘Come, dearest guest ! 
I found in thy bosom a holy rest: 

As thou hast done, be it done to thee; 


Come into the joys of eternity!” 


THE CASE OF HARRY LEE. 
BY JOHN MERVIN HULL. 


The conduct of Harry Lee, as I 
shall call him, is somewhat peculiar, 


and is the cause of some difference 


of opinion among his schoolmates. 

Harry has been a physical Her- 
cules from infancy. It was astonishb- 
ing to see what he would lift and 
carry about as soon as he began to 
walk. He has always been very fond 
of out-of-door games, especially base- 
ball. When he was six years old he 
could “pits ‘em in on a turve,” and 
pretty hot ones, too. He is now a 
remarkably good pitcher for a boy of 
thirteen. 

Not long ago he went to walk with 
his father, and as soon as they got 
into the fields Harry began to throw 
stones at every rock and stump that 
they passed. 

«What makes you throw stones all 
the time?” asked his father. 

“Why, papa,” said Harry, “Iam the 
pitcher of the Moxatuxet club, and I 
want to get my arm very strong. Just 
feel my mascle, paps.” | 

Of course, Harry’s skill makes him 
very popular on the ball-ground, and 
the boys would like to have him in 
every game. But he does not always 
go, and the boys think that some 
of his reasons for staying away are 
queer. 

For instance, the Saturday before 
the grammar and parsing contest, 
Harry staid at home and studied, be- 
cause, as he said, he was a “little lame 
on his verbs.” The boys didn't like 
it at all that day, but those on his 
side in the contest felt better about 
it when Harry answered the last ques- 
tion right, and won the victory for 
their side. 

Another Saturday morning the boys 
came into the back yard, and Joe Hall 
gave a whistle like this: i 
which brought Harry to the door at 
once, with his sleeves rolled up, and 
his arms all covered with flour. 

“Come right on to the field,” said 
Joe. “The Okemos are coming up, and 
we want to fix them.” 

But Harry told them he couldn't 
go, because his mother was not well, 
and he was helping her do the house- 
work. He would not even “go in 
and tease her,” as Bert Lane suggest- 
ed, and the boys went away grum- 
bling. 

Harry is not always aware of his 
strength, and while playing one day 
he hurt little Willie March quite 
severely. 

“Skin out, Lee, before his father 
sees you, advised Bert Lane. 

But Harry comforted the little boy, 


| and led him home, and told Mr. March 


all about it. Then he put his arms 
around Willie, and kissed him, and 
said, “I’m sorry I hurt you, Willie,” 
and came away. 

Some of the boys think that these 
things show a weak side to Harry’s 
nature. Others are beginning to like 
his ways, and to imitate them. I 
know what his mother thinks, but I 
will not unduly influence your de- 
cision by telling you her opinion.— 
The Watchman. 


DOES A TWO-YEAR-OLD BABY PAY? 


Does a two-year-old baby pay for 
itself up to the time it reaches that 
interesting age? Sometimes I think 
not. I thought so yesterday when 
my own baby slipped into my study 
and “scrubbed” the carpet and his 
best white dress with my bottle of 
ink. He was playing in the coal hod 
ten minutes after a clean dress was 
put on him, and later in the day he 
pasted fifty cents’ worth of postage 
stamps on the parlor wall and poured 
a dollar’s worth of the choicest “White 
Rose” perfumery out of the window 
“to see ut wain.” 

Then he dug out the center of a 
nicely baked loaf of cake, and was 


found in the middle of the dining- : 


room table with the sugar bowl be- 
tween his legs and most of the con- 
tents in his’ stomach. 

He has already cost me over $100 
in Goetor’s -bills, and I feel that I am 
right in attributing my few gray 
hairs to the misery I endured walk- 
ing the floor with him at night dur- 
ing the first year of his life. “ 

What has he ever done to pay me 
forthat? 

Ah! I hear his little feet pattering 
along out in the hall. I hear his 
little ripple of laughter because he 


has escaped from his mother and has 


‘forbidden hour. 


found his way up to my study at a 
But the door is 
closed. The worthless little vag- 
abond can’t get in, and I won't open 
it for him. No, I won’t. I can’t be 
disturbed when I'm writing. He 
can just cry if he wauts to. I won't 
be bothered for—“rat, tat, tat.” go bis 
dimpled knuckles on the door. I sit 
in silence. | 

Rat, tat, tat.” 

I sit perfectly still. 

Papa.” 

No reply. 

« Peeze, papa.” 

Grim silence. 

“Baby tum in—peeze, paps.” 

He shall not come in. 

“My papa.” 

I write on. | 

* Papa,” says the little voice; ‘I 
lub my papa. Peeze let baby in!” 

I am not quite a brute, and I throw 
open thedoor. In he comes with out- 
stretched little arms, with. shining 
eyes, with laughing face. I catch 
him up into my arms, and his warm, 
soft little arms go around my neck, 
the not very clean little cheek is laid 
close to mine, the baby voice says 
sweet] y— 

“T lub my papa.” 

Does he pay? 

Well, I guess he does! He has 
cost me many anxious days and 
nights. He has cost me time and 
money and care and self-sacrifice. 
He may cost me pain and sorrow. 
He has cost much. But he has paid 
for it all again and again and again 
in whispering those three little words 
into my ear: “I lub papa.” 

Our children pay when their very 
first feeble little cries fill our hearts 
with the mother love and the father 
love that ought never to fail among 
all earthly passions. 

Do our children pay ?—J. ZH. D., 
in Detrou Free Press. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


As in the following selection, men 
were needed for soldiers, so in the 
temperance work, the Master’s work, 
boys and girls are needed for service. 
Who will be volunteers, saying, “I 
am the boy,” or “I am the girl”? 

When Garibaldi was going out to 
battle, he told his troops what he 
wanted them to do. When he had 
described what he wanted them to 
do, they said: 

“Well, General, what are you go- 
ing to give us for all this?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I don’t know 
what else you will get; but you will 
get hunger, and cold, and wounds, 
and death. How do you like that?” 

His men stood before him a little 
while in silence, and then they threw 
up their hands and cried: 

“We arethe men! Weare the men!” 

The Lord Jesus Christ calls you to 
his service, and says: 

“I do not promise you an easy 
time in this world. You may have 
persecutions, and trials, and misrep- 
resentations; but afterwards there 
comes an eternal weight of glory, and 
you can bear. the wounds, and bruis- 
es, and misrepresentations when you 
have the reward afterward.” Have 
you not enthusiasm enough to cry 
out, “Iam the man! Iam the man!” 


Tre LanauaGe or THE Doa’s 
There can be no question that the 
chief delight of wild dogs, as with 
modern hounds and sporting dogs, is 
in the chase and its accompanying 
excitement and consequences. One 
of the must thrilling moments to the 
human hunter (and doubtless to the 
canine), and one big with that most 
poignant of all delights, anticipation 
of pleasurable excitement combined 
with muscular activity, is when the 
presence of game is first detected. 
As we have seen in watching the be- 
havior in a pack of fox-hounds, this 
is invariably the time when tails are 
wagged for the common good. The 
wagging is an almost invariable ac- 
companiment of this form of pleas- 
ure, which is one of the chiefest 
among the agreeable emotions when 
in the wild state, owing to some inos- 
culation of the nervous mechanism, 
which at present we cannot unravel, 
the association of pleasure and wag- 
ging has become so inseparable that 
the movement of the tail follows the 
emotion, whatever may call it forth. 
An explanation of a similar kind 
can be found for the fact that dogs 
depress their tails when threatened 
or scolded. When running away, the 
tail would be the part nearest the 
pursuer, and therefore most likely to 
be seized. It was therefore securely 
tucked away between the hind legs. 
The act of running away is naturally 
closely associated with the emotion 
of fear, and therefore this gesture of 
putting the tail between the legs be- 
comes an invariable concomitant of 
retreat or submission in the presence 
of superior force.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


A little fellow, turning over the 
leaves of a scrapbook, came across 
the well-known picture of some chick- 
ens just out of their shells. He ex- 
amined the picture carefully, and 
then, with a grave, sagacious look, 
slowly remarked: “They come out 
‘cos they was afraid of being boiled.” 


Little Johnny.—Do we take our 
clothes to heaven ? 

His Little Sister—Why, of course 
not! Don’t you know that we take 
only our insides there ?— Newport 


News. 


ROUND SHOULDERS CURED. 


A womaa physician has recom- 
mended to the Boston Herold the fol- 
lowing simple exercises, requiring 


little time and no apparatus, for the | 


cure of all except very severe cases 
of round shoulders, when braces are. 
also sometimes a necessity. “(1) Raise 
arms before you, shoulder high, ex- 


tend arms sidewise, throw head back, | 


straighten head, move arms forward, 
lower arms, repeat ten times. (2) 


Stand erect, raise arms before you, | 


rise on tip tees, then throw arms as 
far backward as possible, sink again 
on heels and drop arms to side, re- 
peat ten times. (3) Raise arms with 
elbow bent, shoulder high, bringing 
palms together in front of face, then 
with elbows still bent swing both 
arms vigorously backward as far as 
possible even with tbe shoulders, 
palms looking forward. This should 
be repeated several times, but as the 
position is somewhat fatiguing, rest 
or change of exercise may be made 
between the movements.” 

Another simple movement designed 
to bring about a correct position of 
the shoulder blades consists of hold- 
ing a cane or wand in both hands, 
throwing the head back and carrying 
the stick from “above the head back 
and down the hips.” 

As the clothing, if too tight or un- 
yielding about or over the shoulders, 
may help to produce round shoulders, 
both the under and outside waist 
should be comfortable, and bands 
over the shoulder of garments made 
of elastic.—Scienttfic American. 


NO COUNTERFEIT INFIDELS. 


“Did you ever see a counterfeit 
bank note ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why is it counterfeited ?” 

“Because the genuine note was 
worth counterfeiting.” : 

“Did you ever see a scrap of brown 
paper counterfeited ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it is not worth counter- 
feiting.” 

“Did you ever see a counterfeit 
Christian ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why was he counterfeited ?” 

“Because he was worth counter- 
feiting.” 

“Was he to blame for the counter- 
feit ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Did you ever see a counterfeit in- 
fidel ?” 
“Why, no.” 
“Why not ?” 
“Ahem !” 
We pass the above catechism along. 
Selected. 


Some years ago there lived in Perth, 
Scotland, a man of convivial habits, 
well known by his Christian name, 
Jamie. One dark night an acquaint- 
ance found Jamie lying at the foot of 


an outside stair. “Is that you, Jamie?” | ;, 
asked the acquaintance, in a voice of | 
Aye, it’s | 


the greatest astonishment. 
me,” replied Jamie, in a tone of com- 
plete resignation. “Have you fa’en 
doon the stair?” was the next ques- 
tion. “Aye, I fell doon; but I was 
coming doon, whether or no.”—Lon- 
don Figaro. 


Little Flo, upon being censured by 
her mother for some small mischief 
she had been engaged in, sat “think- 
ing it over” for some time, and final- 
ly said, in a complaining tone, “Every- 
thing I do is laid to me.” : 


A MISSION ROMANCE. 


“Is it worth while to hold the meet- 
ing to-night, do you think ?” asked a 
Londoner of his friend one raw De- 
cember night in 1856. | 

“Perhaps not,” answered the other 
doubtfully; “but I do not like to shirk 
my work, and as it was announced, 
some one might come.” 

“Come on, then,” said the first 
speaker; “I suppose we can stand it.” 

The night was as black as ink, and 
the rain poured in torrents; but the 
meeting of the English Missionary 
Society for the propagation of the 
gospel was held, in spite of the ele- 
ments, in a brightly lighted chapel in 
Covent Garden. A gentleman pass- 
ing by took refuge from the storm, 
and made up half the audience which 
listened to a powerful plea for the 
North American Indians in British 
Columbia. 

“Work thrown away,” grumbled 
the Londoner, as they made their way 
back to Regent Square. 

“Who knows,” replied the mission- 

. “It was God’s Word, and we 
are told that it shall not fall to the 
ground unheeded.” 

Was it work thrown away ? 


The passer-by who stepped in by 


‘accident tossed on his couch all night, 


thinking of the horrors of heathen- 
ism of which he had heard that night 
for the first time. And in a month 
he had sold out his business, and was 
on his way to his mission work among 
the British Columbia Indians, under 
the auspices of the Church Mission- 


And thirty-five years afterward we 
foynd him last summér surrounded 
by “his children,” as he loves to call 
them, the center and head of the 
model mission station of the nortb- 
west coast, an Arcadian village of 
civilized Indians. It is the romance 
of Times. 


** Fishers of Men.” 
BY FRANCES E. W. HARPER, 


I had a dream, a varied dream: 
‘Before my ravished sight 

The city of my Lord arose, 
With all its love and light. 


The music of a myriad harps 
_ Flowed out with sweet accord; 
And saints were casting down their crowns 
In homage to our Lord. 


My heart leaped up with untold joy; 
Life’s toil and pain were o’er; 

My weary feet at last had found 
The bright and restful shore. 


Just as I reached the gates of light, 
Ready to enter in, 

From earth arose a fearful cry 
Of sorrow and of sin. 


I turned, and saw behind me surge 
A wild and stormy sea; 

Ana d:owning men were reaching out 
Imploring hands to me. 


And ev’ry lip was blanched with dread 
And moaning for relief; 

The music of the golden harps 
Grew fainter for their grief. 


**Let me return,” I quickly said, 
Close to the pearly gate. 

‘*My work is with these wretched ones, 
So wrecked and desolate.” 


An angel smiled and gently said: ° 
‘**This is the gate of life; 

Wilt thou reiurn to earth’s sad scenes, 
Its weariness and strife ? 


‘*To comfort hearts that sigh and break, 
To dry the falling tear, 

Wilt thou forego the music sweet 
Entrancing now thy ear?” 


must return,” I firmly said, 
‘*The struggle in that sea 

Shall not reach out beseeching hands 
in vain for help to me.” 


I turned to go; but as I turned 
The gloomy sea grew bright, 

And from my heart there seemed to flow 
Ten thousand cords of light. 


And sin-wrecked men, with eager hands, 
Did grasp each golden cord; 

And with iay heart I drew them on 
To see my gracious Lord. . 


Again I stood beside the gate, 
My heart was glad and free; 

For with me stood a rescued throng 
The Lord had given me. 


HOW TO POPULARIZE A RELIGIOUS 
JOURNAL. 


We have often been impressed with 
the unreasonableness of the demands 
of people who think they know bet- 
ter how to conduct a religious paper 
than the editor. They will suggest 
that you should do the very thing 
you have been faithfully doing. If 
in @ genuine grumbling mood, they 
will say things about the paper that 
facts do not warrant. It is quite 
common to receive incompatible and 
contradictory suggestions. 

The editor gratefully preserves for 
the benefit of posterity some frag- 


ments of the advice tendered to him | 


since his election to office: 

“The sermon is the best part of the 
paper. I hope you'll publish a whole 
one, and not a fragment.” 

“Tf I might suggest, I think you 
should exclude heavy articles, essays, 
lectures and sermons. Our people 
are preached into stagnation as it 


“ You ought to cut down local re- 
ports to bare facts, and fill up witb 
something interesting.” 

“T trust you will control the sub- 
editor. Reporters enjoy reading 
their reports as they write them. He 
mutilates them. Why should the 
names be deleted from programs 
and from soiree reports? I’ve known 
people borrow the paper to see if 
their name was in it.” 

“Encourage lots of correspondence. 
A free expression of opinion is the 
life-blood of journalism. Besides, a 
correspondent is sure to read his own 
letter.” 

“Beware of that tapeworm Jaun- 
dice. His letters on ‘Anglo-Israel,’ 
and the ‘Number of the Beast’ would 
kill the Times itself.” 

“I am thankful that you have too 
much sense. to go in for any fads or 
crazes.” 

“Success lies in taking up the lat- 
est idea, and dropping it as soon as 
it is played out. Look at Stead how 
he booms! You must have a mis- 
sion, & propagandism. All the zeal- 
ous people are a bit mad, but you 
must hook on to them.” 

“If you can’t strike some new and 
lively vein, you may regard yourself 
as the undertaker of the paper.” 

“Above all things, avoid all party 
politics. This paper has to live by 
both sides.” 

“If you don’t lift up your voice on 
behalf of the poor Protestants in Ire- 
land, the curse of Meroz will rest up- 
on you.” | 

“Mind you keep in with the cloth, 
or they'll ‘damn you with faint praise,’ 
and your circulation will fall off.” 

“Whatever you do, don’t flatter the 
ministers. That’s the besetting sin 
of you parsons. Nothing would take 
like giving them stingo.” 

“T hope you are not going to fill 
up valuable space with tales that are 
little better than novels. * * * 
Isend you some essays that I have 
written at different times, with which 
you can fill up.” 

“You must keep a good serial go- 
ing, or we shall lose half our sub- 
scribers.” | 

These things, and more, have been 
impressed upon the grateful editor, 
and he—he will take time to con- 
sider.— Exchange. | 

The labor which pays, in the sense 
of paying best, is that which is most 
nearly in line with God’s plans for 
the salvation of mankind. This is 


: why it is better to make horse-shoes 


jor to dig drains than to keep a gam- 


bling or a drinking saloon, although 
either of the latter might return a 
thousand times the iucomg of either 
of the former occupations.— The Con- 
gregationaltst. 


THE WEAKEST SPOT 


fying the blood, 
more troubles 
come from it 
than you can re 
member. 


Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery acts 
upon this weak spot as nothing else can. It 
rouses it up to healthy, natural action. By 
thoroughly purifying the blood, it reaches, 
builds up, and invigorates every part of the 
system. 


For all diseases that depend on the liver 
or the blood—Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious- 
ness; every form of Scrofula, even Con- 
sumption (or Lung-scrofula) in its earlier 

- and the most stubborn Skin and 
p Diseases, the ‘‘ Discovery” is the only 
remedy so unfailing and effective that it can 
be guaranteed. 
it doesn’t benefit or cure, you have your 
money back. 

On these terms, it’s an insult to your in- 
telligence to have something else offered as 
“just as good.” 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
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NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li/y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 


years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
19182 MARKET STREET 
San Faanorsco. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Societv. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERIGAN 


135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaaes. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF \THE PACIFIC COAST. 
IS—REGULAR TEACHERS—I8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND 'TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


24 Post St., San Francisco. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE. 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Between Clay and Commercial, 


SEEDS, TREES PLANTS 


Nos. 419 and 421 Sansome St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Mention this paper. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


OILING OR 
CLIMBING 
OF TOWERS 


etc. Send for our catalogue, mailed 


WOODIN & LITTLE. 


312-314 MARKET STREET, 


GEM STEEL WIND MILL 
With Graphite Bexes. 


Guaranteed more durable without oil 
than other mills that are oiled. Practically 
' these mills require no attention. Truly a 
Gem, and worth its weight in gold. It 
combines beauty, strength, durability, and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is eas- 
ily erected, and is sold on its merits; in 
fact, it is the best on earth. ‘hey are 
geared back thiee to one—the wheel mak- 
ing them rur in the lightest wind or breeze. 
The mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast 
Iron. Each one of our Gem Wind Mills i. 
warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will 
be paid both ways, and money refunded. 


We a full line of all kinds pumps—for hand-wind mill : sy 
Adopted for all depths of Mills. Pipe, Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hoss Tanke 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Is the largest user of T 
employed in the sev 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPUSITION 
Has concluded a contract by which the Remin 


Pp . 
THE REMINGTON FACTORY 


At Ilion, N. Y., turns out a new Remington Typewriter every five minutes: 
product of all other manufacturers of 


more mi every day. than the com 
high-priced writing machines. 


Standard Typewriter 
furnished exclusively for public use during the Exposition. The cern nt thogdary 


to be furnished with Remingtons, in charge of expert operators, for the use of the 


writers in the world. Upwards of 2,000 Remin ons are 
. ev partments at Washington, 
is constantly receiving requisitions from the Government for additional machines. 


and the Remington mpany 


The aang on is not only unsurpassed, but unapproached, for excellence of design, 


quality of im plicity and durability. 


G. G co., 


+ BAN FRANCISCO: Sand 5 Front Sireet. LOS ANGELES: 221 8. Broad 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. . 
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Home Circle. 


When Lilacs in the Door-yard Bloom. 


When lilacs in the door-yard bloom, . 

And lift and sh#ke their plumy sheaves; 
When sunbeams smite the forest’s gloom, 

And winds go whispering through the leaves; 
When wrens and robins build again 

In peace anear the cottage eaves— 


Then, though my strength is something spent, _ 
And though my eyes are growing dim, 

I thrill with gladness and content, 
My soul sends upa joyful hymn, 

And in the beauty of the world 
I feel my spirit overbrim. 


Long years have gone since mother took 
The lonesome way that angels mark; 
The memory of her latest look 
Is like a candle in the dark; 
But when the lilacs bloom I see 
lier sweet face ina starry arc. 


She loved so well those homely flowers; 
She broke them for my childish hand; 
Th: y speak to me of happy hours, 
Ry mother love and patience spanned; 
Their perfume has a waft of sweet 
blown hither from th’ immortal strand. 


I like the dear old-fashioned things; 
I always find them just the same, 
And so the fancy wakes and clings 
That, blooming by whatever name, 
I’ll one day pluck the lilac sheaves 
Where flowers in deathless gardens flame. 


—Eilisabeth Chisholm, 


SIR TONY MULLINS, KNIGHT. 


BY A. C. MC KENZIE. 


The hallway on the seventh floor of 
the Page Building echoed to a quick, 
decided step, and a moment later, 
Harry Clark, the rising young lawyer- 
of No 98, was pushing the electric 
button by the grating of the elevator. 
Far below, came a faint peal of a bell 
and the clash of a door sliding to. 
The hand of the indicator began to 
move upwards, till from the depths 
an elevator rose as silently as a 
ghost. 

“How are you, Tony?” said he, 
cheerily, to the freckled-faced young 
fellow, who slid back the door for 
him to enter. 

And Tony Mullins, the genius of 
the elevator and the pride of North 
Court, grinned a cheerful-reply. Few 
knew his last name. He was Tony 
to them all, this good-humored lad, 
who rarely laid aside his grin and 
who was never known to fail for a 
witty reply, that often made him the 
victor in a contest of rough wit with 
the young men in the brokers’ offices 
on the third floor. 

“Tony,” said Mr. Clark, as he 
glanced at a couple of flashy papers 
that divided the top of a stool with a 
dime novel, “‘what makes you read 
such stuff as that?” 

Tony would have sniffed scornfully 
if the solemn, clerical inmate of No. 
56 had asked him that question. But 
when such an athletic young man as 
Mr. Clark called his literature “stuff,” 
it was worth thinking over. Clark’s 
no softy,” Tony had confided to a 
janitor one night, after Mr. Clark, 
hearing of prospective trouble for 
Tony in North Court, had taken the lad 
into his office to give him a few points 
on boxing. So he considered the 
question till the elevator had lightly 
landed on the street floor. “There's 
no end of good fights in them papers,” 
he answered, at last, sliding back the 
door. “There warn’t no one who 
could turn down ‘ Deadshot Dick,’ 
when it came to nerve.” 

“Nothing but a bully, Tony, noth- 
ing but brag and bluster. Now I'll 
tell you what Ill do. Throw away 
that worthless trash, and I will give 
you a bit of a book so full of stirring 
combats and noble deeds and knight- 
ly heroes and pure women that you 
will never admire ‘Deadshot Dick’ 
again.” and as the young lawyer de- 
parted with his green bag, Tony re- 
plied, briefly, “I'll go you.” That is 
the way the slangy genius of the 
elevator came to be the owner of a 
dainty volume of Tennyson’s “Idyls 
of the King.” | 

The magic of the verses enthralled 
the boy from the very first. Mr. 
Clark explained hard passages, and 
often discussed the heroes with the 
lad. So the noble thought and the 
chivalrous deeds took firm hold upon 
his imagination. “I wish to good- 
ness I lived along with Arthur and 
the rest of his gang,” he declared 
with enthusiasm that made Mr Clark 
smile. Then he replied: 

“ What is the matter with to-day, 
Tony? The world admires a brave 
man now as in the days of old, and it 
takes just as high a courage, just as 
noble a soul, just as stout a heart to 
tilt against our foes in this year of 
our Lord as it did in the days of the 
Knights of the Round Table. You 
have just as good a chance to win 
your spurs as did the young squire of 
Arthur’s Court.” 

It happened that the very next 
Saturday afternoon, @ warm summer 
day, when the boy had called lustily 
through the halls, « Last trip, elevator 
stops at two o'clock,” that Mr. Clark 
rung him up again. “Tony,” he 
= when the boy had good- 

naturedly belied his own warning, 
“keep that elevator running another 
ten minutes, will you? I have left 
my wife in my office while I run down 
to Crosby’s.” He said “my wife” 
in such @ proud, tender way that 
Tony chuckled. “Might have known 
they had been married only a couple 
of months; remind me of Geraint and 
Enid,” he thought. But to Mr. Clark 
he only said, “ All right. yer honor; 
you are the last one of ‘em all.” 
When Mr. Clark had gone, he pulled 
out his little morocco book and began 
to read of 


floor is near gone already.” 


‘* Gareth, who for glory underwent 

The sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage, 

And crouched at night with grimy kitchen 

slaves.” | 

And he soon became so interested 
in his reading that the fire which had 
been lurking for some time among 
the woollen goods on the fourth floor 
broke out into a hungry roar before 


he distinguished it from the dull 


murmur of the street. 

- He had jumped to his feet in sud- 
den dread when the janitor came 
running down the narrow stairs. 
Everybody depended upon the 
elevator in the great Page Building, 
and few knew where the stairs were. 
«Fire! fire! fire!” yelled the man 
excitedly. Then he gasped, “ Thank 
heavens, they are allout. The 

e 
dashed out the door, and Tony fol- 
lowed him wild with excitement. The 
flames had broken out the windows 
when the first reached the 
scene. A second and a third alarm 
were speedily rung in. A _ great 
crowd collected outside the ropes; 
the engines filled the air with throb- 
bings and belched forth black smoke; 
the firemen shouted hoarsely. All 
was excitement, and Tony from his 
vantage within the rope barriers was 
enjoying himself hugely when Mr. 
Clark came running up to him. 

“ Where is she?” he demanded in 
an agony of fear. His hat was gone, 
and the general disarrangement of 
his clothes spoke eloquently of the 
disgust and the displeasure of the 
crowd at his frantic efforts to elbow 
his way through. 

Then Tony remembered, and his 
own eyes reflected the horror of 
those staring straight at him. Mr. 
Clark had seized his shoulder in a 
grasp that hurt the boy, but Tony 
never winched. ‘I forgot she was 
there,” he said simply; and then, as 
Mr. Clark pushed him away, he 
shouted, “I'll get her all right.” 
He started on a run for a swinging 
door, and made straight for his ele- 
vator. Lanc’lot wouldn’t have been 
scared,” he muttered to himself. His 
task did not look so hard from this 
lower floor. Excepting for the pools 
of dirty water and the lines of snaky 
hose and the general tumult, one 
could hardly have told that the great 
building was burning. Water 
dripped dismally down the elevator 
shaft, and the top of the cage was 
covered with glass from the shattered 
skylight at the top of the building. 
A fireman’s axe lay on the steps, and 
Tony picked it up as he ran past. 
The next minute he was in the ele- 
vator, tugging desperately at the 
wire cable that governed the 
hydraulic machinery. | 

« What are you doing, you young 
rascal ?” cried a fireman, catching hold 
of the boy. “There's a lady in 98, 
and I’m going to win my spurs,” was 
the somewhat mixed reply, and just 
then the elevator began to rise slow- 
ly. “Ifit ever gits above the third 
floor, you’re a goner,” shouted the 
man, and then he hurried away to 
render all possible aid to the little 
hero. 

Fortunately, the brick walls about 
the sbaft were thick, and the only 
attack the fire could make on Tony 
was at the doors. The smoke, how- 
ever, poured up black and heavy and 
hot, till the shaft became a chimney. 
The elevator moved up, up, up, but 
seemingly with tormenting slowness. 
Hardly had it started when the boy 
threw himself on the floor, burying 
his head in his arms. ‘“ Now’s your 
chance, now’s your chance,” he 
kept saying to himself. “Those old 
chaps never lost their sand.” As the 
car rose steadily to the fifth floor, he 
could have seen through the burning 
door a raging sea of flames. But he 
dared not look, though he heard the 
fierce roar and felt its scorching 
breath. For a moment he suffered 
intense agony. He _ grasped for 
breath, and moaned in his burning 
torment. Then came another glare 
and another fierce rush of fire, and 
the door on the sixth floor was safely 
passed. “We must be there now,” 
and he rose to his knees to grope for 
the wire rope to stop tie elevator. 
He cried out pitifully when he had 
found it, for it was so hot that it 
burned his hands cruelly. But he 
pluckily brought the car to a stand- 
still, and fumbling through the 
smoke, found the latch of the door. 
After sliding back a few inches, the 
door stuck, and a few blows of the 
axe were necessary to force it open. 
Then he ran down the long corridor 
to the right. 

The smoke was not dense here, and 
the air felt gratefully cool in com- 
parison to the heat he had just passed 
through. But he knew he had no 
time to waste, as the flames were 
already breaking through the “fire- 
proof” floor in one corner of the hall. 
No. 98 was quite at the other end of 
the building, yet when Tony burst 
into the room it was hazy with smoke 
and quivering with heat. She was 
kneeling by an open window, praying 
softly. Though her face was very 
white and tear-stained, she looked 
radiantly beautiful, and Tony paused 
with involuntary adthiration. He 
himself was a most extraordinary 
looking object, all grimy black, with 
singed hair and sooty, half-burned 
clothes. But to her he seemed an 
angel sent in answer to her prayer, 
and she cried gladly, “Oh, Tony!” — 

“Tt’s touch and go, come on,” he 
utged excitedly. As they wént out 
he gathered up a thick Turkish rug 


from the floor. At first.she shrank 
back from the plunge into the chok- 
ing blackness, but Tony gave her 
little time for thoug.t. He muffled 
her head and shoulders in the rug, 
and with his arm about her, groped 
his way to the broken door. At last, 
he stumbled into the elevator, swing- 
ing his companion by main force into 
what seemed the mouth of a furnace. 
She fell to the floor, and Tony pushed 
her under the shelter of a bench that 
ran along one side of the elevator, 
shielding her as far as possible with 
the leather cushions. Then he un- 
flinchingly gripped the blistering 
rope and felt a great throb of joy 
when he found the machinery still 
worked. The car began a rapid de- 
scent. There was a desperate struggle 
for breath, and a shrinking from the 
terrible heat. His head began to 
swim, and he seemed to be sinking 
into a fiery pit, all flames and’ pitchy 
smoke, while a knight in shining 
armor and visored face stood at the 
edge to crowd him back with the 
point of his lance should he try to 
climb out. Then came a blank. So 
the firemen found them lying there 
when the elevator had run the gaunt- 
let of fire. She was comparatively 
unhurt, save by the _ suffocating 


smoke; but at first they thought Tony 


was dead. 

‘*T guess the lad will pull through 
all right now,” said the house surgeon 
a couple of weeks later, as he smiled 
down at the pale face on the pillow. 
By his side was an athletic-looking 
young man and a sweet little woman 
who had not got back the roses in 
her cheeks. Tony mustered up a 
ghost of his former merry grin. “Do 
I git my spurs?” he asked faintly. 
The lady knelt by the bed and kissed 
the tips of the fingers that peeped out 
from the snowy bandages. “My 
brave knight, Sir Tony,” she said 
softly.— Watchman. 


WORKING FOR A SOUL. 


Not for souls. But for a soul. 
Only one. One at a time. Not by 
whosesale, but individually. Not ia- 
definite souls in Africa or New Zea- 
land, but one soul in your own fam- 
ily, in your own circle, in your own 
community.. Work for a soul. Dr. 
Cuyler tells of a warm-hearted law- 
yer in his church who made up his 
mind to work for the conversion of a 
certain infidel in the congregation. 
He went to work deliberately. He 
was patient and persistent. He did 
not lack faith or wisdom. He was 
kind and gentle. His yearning after 
the soul of his friend brought a rare 
degree of Christliness to his own life. 
After awhile the infidel said to him 
in a half-jest, “ Mr. J , you would 
better give me up as a hard case, and 
try somebody else.” But the soul- 
hungry lawyer did not give up his 
friend. He gave himself all the more 
to his self-appointed work, and he 
did not cease his praying and work- 
ing until his friend was soundly con- 
verted to God. 

O worker in the cause of the un- 
saved, pick out your one soul! Then 
devote yourself wholly to your task. 
Do not be diverted from your royal 
purpose. Let that one soul be con- 
stantly in your thoughts, in your 
prayers, in your plans. And it may 
be that sooner than you _ think 
God will grant you your heart's de- 
sire. One soul. Notascore. Only 
one. Pray for one. Plead for one. 
Work for one. Live for one.—Ep- 
worth Herald. 


Calmette finds that the poison of | 


the cobra is neutral, and entirely 
soluble in water and dilute alcohol, 
but is precipitated by strong alcohol, 
ether, ammonia, tannin, and iodine. 
Unlike the toxines of diphtheria and 
tetanus, it is not taken up by calcium 
phosphate. All antidotes have failed 
in treatment of the cobra bite when 
absorbed. This investigator finds, 
however, that subcutaneous injections 
of chloride of gold, accompanied with 
binding the bitten places, is a suc- 
cessful antidote. From this it seems 
probable that chloride of gold may 
be a valuable antidote for other 
kinds of venom. 

Temperance people will feel the 
strongest interest in the success of 
Dr. Nansen, the intrepid young ex- 
plorer, who has recently set sail from 
Christiania on his long-talked-of ex- 
pedition to the North Pole. Dr. Nan- 
gen has already made a famous ex- 
ploration in Greenland, and has learn- 
ed to sleep in the snow in a bag of 
skins. In all of his expeditions neither 
he nor his comrades have allowed a 
drop of alcohol to pass their lips. 


Lord Chief Justice Hale was per- 
haps the first to call attention to 
inebriety as a cause of crime, requir- 
ing special study and attention. In 
1870 he is reported as saying, “If the 
murders and manslaughters, the 
burglaries and robberies, the riots 
and tumults, and other enormities 
committed during the last twenty 
years were divided into five parts, 
four of them would be found to have 
been the issue and product of drink- 


ing. 


What can harm thee, when all 
must first touch God, within whom 
thou hast inclosed thyself ?— Leigh- 


. Except the Lord the mansion build, — 


Vaimis the carethe builder'takes; 


Except the Lord the city shield, 
In vain the anxious watchman wakes. 


Household. _ 


PIREAPPLES AS HOUSE PLANTS. . 


The pineapple, being a native of 
Florida and the adjacent islands, is 
seldom seen in our Northern States 
-except at a florist’s, although the 
plant is easily obtained, and requires 
but ordinary care to induce it to 
grow and thrive in any window. | 

The pineapple is usually propagat- 
ed from slips and suckers, but it is 
not necessary to send to Florida for 
these. 

The top, or crown, that is left on 
the ripe fruit when it is sold, will 
grow as readily as suckers er slips 
do, and if cut offand planted in damp 
soil soon forms a perfect plant. 
Good plants can thus be obtained at 
alow price at certain seasons of the 
year, from almost any fruit or gro- 
cery store. 

Although the roots will form and 
growth commence in light sandy 
loam, the plant requires good rich 
soil while growing, with an occasional 
stimulant in the form of liquid fer- 
tilizers. 

It is rather slow growth, but is odd 
and attractive in appearance, having 
long, stiff, sharp-pointed leaves, sim- 
ilar in shape to those of the century 
plant, but of a darker green in color 


stiff points as sharp and aggressive 
as the teeth of asaw. They do not 
require a very large pot, but good 
drainage should be insured so that 
the plant may be thoroughly watered 
whenever necessary, without the soil 


becoming soggy and sour. 


The sugarloaf is a dwarf variety, 
and when these are obtainable a six- 
inch pot will be found of sufficient 
size. 

Good authorities claim that deli- 
cious fruit can be produced from these 
plants, in any good conservatory, 
greenhouse or window; but even if 
one is aisappointed in this respect, 
the plant itself is well worth the care 
and trouble bestowed upon it, and is 
sure to prove an interesting curiosity 
to nearly every one who sees it.— 
The Housekeeper. 


. How Fioors SHoutp Be Swepr.—M. 
Burd of Lyons has stopped absolute- 
ly the sweeping of floors in hospital 
wards. He has the floors covered 
with a coat of a solution of paraffine 
in petroleum, which makes them im- 
permeable to anything, and gives 
them a brown tint. A single appli- 
cation laxts two years. Thus pre- 
pared, the floors stand very well wip- 
ing every day with a damp cloth, 
moistened by some antiseptic solu- 
tion. The same process can be ap- 
plied with advantage to barracks, 
schoolrooms and other places. In 
private dwellings, where the floors 
are covered with carpet, there should 
be substituted for the ordinary 
sweeping the use of mechanical brushes, 
which, instead of making the dust fly, 
collect it in special boxes, from which 
it can be thrown into the fire, the 
great destroyer and purifier of all 
germs. This mode of sweeping is 
especially requisite in the lower sto- 
rics of houses, since microbian germs 
are found in greatest number in the 
lower layers of the atmosphere. 
They are ten times more numerous 
in the center of Paris, in the vicinity 
of the Seine, than on higher ground. 
ln every house, considered separate- 
ly, the air of the upper stories is in- 
contestably purer and freer from mi- 
crobes than that of the lower stories. 
— Revue Scientifique, Paris. 


A striking fact comes to us from 
India in reference to the effect of to- 
tal abstinence among soldiers. It 
was formerly supposed that Europeans 
could not endure the climate and 
surroundings of India without using 
alcoholic stimulants. So convinced 
were they of this that thirty years 
ago there was an army order prohib- 
iting the formation of total absti- 
nence societies among the soldiers. 
But the theory is now altogether 
changed. Of English soldiers in In- 
dia 20,000 are now total abstainers, 
and the army reports show that of 
these thousands only fifteen were 
brought before court-martial the past 
year, while of the non-abstainers 
there were 2,504 who were placed on 
trial.— Missionary Herald. 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled”—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gae A. Co. 


Our customers say: ‘“ Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No. 1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” | 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 
Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


while each leaf is edged with small, | 


_| Cheese, 


te 4.00008 87 il 4 
‘Shipping our spscialty, Send for our PRICE 


THE 


DEsT 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants 


omas and Confers Degrees. Rare 
Offered in Musica. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $9796. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda o., Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 

Mrs. M. K. Principal. 

ont. opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. O 


SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


W. B. AYDE. Principal, 
MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 


Physical Laboratories are larger and better 57 


equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S, Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of any and we make NO C. GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW 
Patent Office, Washington, D 
ABELL & PRIEST, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery, 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
WEBER&CO, Andrews Co, 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St. - Portland Or. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MiliS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Sreeer, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRanNcmIs00 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 

Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 

1006 MARKET ST.,. opp. Fifth St, 


= 


— 


MAYLE, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY &| 


Directors—A. 
Tabbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
sere For catalogue or information address the 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. _ 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
Ay. 
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i222 St., San Francisce 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. 8S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 

bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest: music a specialty. Term bk gan 
January 3, 1494. Send for ulars. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. : 

The school is, in addition, accredited ‘n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


Writing, Pen 
Branches, ete 


Book- 
man 


g, Shorthand, T 
p, Telegraphy, 


Ras) 
320 PY FRANCISSO. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. Ae ROBINSON, President 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


$10,915,829 63 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOUN BUSSELL - ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE. DRILLING — 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


Herman A. Tubbs. 
‘romt Streat, 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
716-721 Vilbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and Nerth Beach Limes, 


COREE PARLO | | tank; tub ;baths; 
| tubs, te the 


» Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 


VAN NESS 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ~ 


{Wepnespay, Arrm 11, 1894, 


“HIS page of THE PAciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 


Claremont, Los les county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C, G. 


South 


< 


ern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 
in every Congregational family.’’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Read the encouraging report from 
Perris. 

The teachers’ institutes of Los An- 
geles and San Diego counties were 
held during the past week, and were 
very useful sessions. Many leaders 
were present to suggest and stimu- 
late. The general appearance of the 
body of teachers is such as to make 
citizens cherish confident expectatjon 
of good from their labors. Doubtless, 
the force can and will be improved 
as the years pass. 

The greatest obstacle in the way 
of improvement is the idea that the 
schools offer a support of those who 
need the salary. That the teacher 
who is in need of funds has a certain 
claim to appointment to a vacancy 
weighs eniirely too much, and will 
continue to do so until all nomina- 
tions come from one man selected as 
an expert, and who is held responsi- 
ble for the good work of the schools. 
The Cleveland plan is the thing most 
needed in California’s larger towns. 
Some city charters need radical 
changes in the interests of our chil- 
dren and the economical use of edu- 
cational funds. | 


— 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. Milton S. Phillips’ family have 
reached Highlands, and will soon oc- 
cupy the parsonage. The reunion 
after nine months’ separation is pe- 
culiarly pleasant. | 

Rev. W. N. Burr of Perris aims at 
things which pught to be done, and 


his people seem to do likewise. He 


sends in a club of fifteen new sub- 
scribers for Tue Paciric, and promises 
more. His aim is to have a copy in 
every family belonging to the church. 
This for the sake of his own work 
and the united work which Tue Pa- 
cific represents. It is our paper. 
Rev. S. G. Emerson and his family 
are pleasantly located at Moreno. He 
puts conscience into the work, and in 
the face of times like these so pe- 
culiarly trying to a new. community. 
This means much sometimes. The 
people of Moreno are of highest in- 
telligence, and as brave as they can 
be under the circumstances. They 
occupy one of the most beautiful 


tracts in South lifornia, and the 
hard frosts Have not cted them 
more severely than in most sections. 


Many young orange orchards show 
very little sign of the frost, while 
others are greatly injured. The soil 
is of the very best quality, and very 


easy to work. If any people have a 


foundation for a prosperous com- 
munity, surely Moreno has. At least, 
that is the way it appears to an out- 
sider. 

A series of most helpful meetings 


have been held during the past week 


in Bloomington, conducted by Mr. 
Davidson of the Salvation Army. 
Christians have been blessed, and 
several have confessed Christ for the 
first time. Truly the Lord is in this 
place. On April Ist fourteen came 


into the church—four by letter and. 


ten on confession of faith. Our be- 
loved pastor and his dear wife have 
labored most faithfully among us, 
and God has greatly blessed their ef- 
forts. 

The pastor at Perris reports for 
quarter ending March 31st as fol- 
lows: 

“It has been three months of hard 
wrestling with a financial athlete, and 
the church has come out grandly vic- 
torious. The financial giant is down 
for the present, and our colors are 
flying. At the annual meeting in 
January we ‘met the enemy’ face to 
face, and we realized that he was nof 
‘ours. We found that $320.50 
would be required to pay up the sal- 
ary to the close of the pastoral year, 
April 1st; that $95 would be due at 
the same time on two lots that the 
Ladies’ Society had bought, on which 
we hope some day to build a new 


church; that something over $30. 


must be raised within sixty days to 
pay insurance on church and parson- 
age, and that the home missionary 
collection of the year would be called 
for on the second Sunday of Febru- 
ary. Ours is @ poor country parish, 
rich only in “prospects”; and the im- 
mediate prospects are not hopeful, 
for this has been a dry winter in this 
valley. But we are plucky, and some 
of the good people are keen to make 
ways of relief that will not make 
themselves. One young man who is 
working on a salary took, in addition 
to his usual work, the agency fora 
nursery company, with the un ier- 
standing that he would give to the 
church all his profits from selling 
trees. He paid out of bis salary his 
subscription of $15, and later turned 
over to the church $122 made from 
his tree sales. On the evening of 
March 3ist the last dollar of indebt- 
edness was paid, and we began our 
new year, April lst, with a clean 
sheet, except an old debt of $200, on 
which we have been paying interest 


for three years. 


"The Congregational church is 
about the only institution ofany kind 
in this valley that is not ‘feeling the 

ressure of hard ‘times very keenly. 

“we could havé had a good, wet 
winter, I think we would have almost 


ventured on self-support'the coming 
year; but we Gannot do it yet.» We 
shall hope to receive aid from the 
Society, and we will give to the So- 
ciety the largest possible amount.” 

The same report also shows that this 
heroic squaring of accounts at the 
close of the year did not hinder a 
generous collection for home mis- 
sions, for during the same time the 
church and the societies connected 
with it sent $88 to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which, added to pre- 
vious contributions, made $109 toward 
canceling our obligations for the year 
to that Society. 

The Council for the recognition of 
the new church at Paso Robles, and 
the ordination of its pastor, Rev. E. 
Russell King, is called to meet April 
llth. Mr. King comes to us from 
the M. E. church, was lately pastor 
at Port Townsend, Washington; has 
been ordained according to the cus- 
tom of that church as deacon, but 
not as elder. He therefore seeks 
from us ordination to the full work 
of the ministry. He is well recom- 
mended by leading ministers of the 
M. E. church. At Paso Robles he 
gathers a large congregation, and is 
highly esteemed as a preacher and 
asaman. Both minister and people 
find great encouragement in the ap- 
parently prosperous beginnings of 
their work. | 

The church in Escondido, notwith- 
standing the hard times, asks $150 
less from the Home Missionary So- 
ciety than it asked last year. It re- 
ports a growing church and increas- 
ing congregations. It has abont 200 
teachers and pupils enrolled in the 
Sabbath-school. The church is 
heartily united in their pastor, who is 
spoken of as doing “solid work—a 
faithful pastor, a conscientious, earn- 
est preacher, a good all-round man.” 

The San Bernardino District As- 
sociation is to meet at South River- 
side, May Ist and 2d. 


ALPINE. 


Easter was observed by the Alpine 
church with a large gathering from 
five of our preaching stations at the 
Alpine Center schoolhouse, some of 
the congregation coming nineteen 
miles. Atthe close of the services, 
on March 18th, at the Alpine Heights 
schoolhouse an after meeting was 
held, at which five of the young peo- 
ple signified their intention of be- 
coming Christians. A lady (Mrs. 
Willetts) 81 years old, who organized 
the Sunday-school over eight years 
ago, was present. She has been its 
superintendent ever since its organiz- 
ation, and it filled her heart with joy 
to see the seed which she has been 
sowing coming forth into an abun- 
dant harvest. 

We have solved the problem of 
how to break the monotony of the 
long winter evenings in these coun- 
try districts, by organizing a literary, 
to which people gather for many miles 
around, our average attendance being 
about 25, but has reached as high as 
58. The object has been to cultivate 
the intellectual, musical and social 
parts of the members of the society. 
Since last September it has been a 
success in every way. This literary 
has largely taken the place of the 
dance, which before was the only 
amusement. | 


, PERRIS. 


Sunday, April Ist, was “Anniver- 
sary Day” with the Perris church. 
In the morning the pastor gave his 
second annual sermon, from which 
the following items are gleaned. Ser- 
vices were held every Sunday morning 
and evening during the year except 
on the six Sundays of the pastor’s va- 
cation, from July 16th to September 
3d. The average attendance at the 
morning service was 89; at the even- 
ing service 72. The Sunday-school 
was held every Sunday of the year, 
with an average attendance of 57. 
The midweek prayer-meeting was 
held every week, with an average at- 
tendance of 18. The Y. P.S.C. E. 
has done good work, a prominent 
feature being the contributions by 
the young people to missions, on the 
two-cents-a-week plan. They raised 
in this way twenty dollars for home 
missions, and a smaller amount for 
foreign missions. A Junior Endeav- 
or Society was organized during the 
year, and is doing good work under 
the care of the Senior Society. The 
membership of the church numbers 
now 83. Of these, 9: were received 
during the past year—l1 on confes- 
sion of faith; 8 by letter. The pas- 
tor’s salary, $950, has all been paid— 
$700 by the church and $250 by the 
Home Missionary Society—the church 
thus paying $100 more of the salary 
than it paid the previous year. The 
offerings for home missions during 
the year amounted to $109—not the 
usual $2 per member from this 
church, but a little over $1.25 per 
member. Smaller amounts were con- 
tributed to other causes—$12 to the 
Sunday-school and Pablishing Socie- 
ty on Children’s Day, $5 to the 


Church Building »Society, and some- | 


thing like $20 or $25 by the Ladies’ 


Society to foreign missions. The 
th 


church with all bills 
paid, and no in 


tedness except | 


$200, money borrowed at the bank 
some three years ago to pay last bills 
on the parsonago. Current expenses 
and $200 to,pay that note is the 
financial budget for the coming year 
—and a good big offering to the 
Home Missionary Society. The pas- 
tor officiated at three weddings dur- 
ing the year, and conducted seven 
funerals. 

One item worthy of mention did 
not appear in the pastor's annual 
sermon. The Perris church does not 
close this year with all bills paid be- 
cause the Perris people are flush 
with money, nor did the pastor 
“throw off a little” to pay the last end 
of the salary. He received every 
cent of it. “Times” are just as “hard” 
in Perris as anywhere else, and a lit- 
tle “harder” than in some places. 
But the people have a mind to give, 
and some of those who have nothing 
to give laid plans to get something. 
One young man who is working on a 
salary took an agency for a nursery 
company, &® few months ago, and 
promised himself and the Lord that 
all he made selling trees he would 
give to the church. That young man 
paid his regular subscription of $15, 
and has turned over to the church 
treasurer $110 of ‘‘tree money” be- 
sides. There is not a millionaire on 
the face of the globe as happy to-day 
as is that generous-hearted young 
Christian giver. A look into his face 
ought to cure any man of the blues. 


BETHLEHEM. 


Rev. J. J. Findley has accepted the 
call to take charge of the Bethlehem 
mission, and this young institutional 
church is moving forward along right 
lines, becoming more clearly outlined 
as time passes. Those who gave 
largely to this enterprise should not 
be discouraged by the departure of 
Rev. F. M. Price from this field. If 
God has blessed his efforts so abun- 


| dantly in the way of building up this 


enterprise, we should not doubt that 
he has blessed him in directing him 
in securing a successor. We need 
have no fear that the Great Shepherd 
will forget to bless the work so well 
begun. Those who doubt whether 
Mr. Price was wisely advised will as- 
sure themselves, by an hour’s talk with 
that brother, that he did not lean 
heavily upon men in the determina- 
tion of this matter, but has walked 
humbly and softly with God. He has 
felt-the most entire peace in the set- 
tlement of this question; and in his 
acceptance of work in the Pacific is- 
lands, where the mail comes but once 
a year, he is as certain that he has 
heard God’s voice calling him as was 
Abraham. Such faith certainly yields 
the peaceable ffhits of righteousness. 
After hearing it all the writer feels 
like saying, this whole matter is in 
God’s hands, and in the best condi- 
tion to receive his blessing. pic 


GET TO GIVE. 


In the Perris item on this page is 
a practical illustration of the idea of 
undertaking enterprises for the sole 
purpose of making mone) to put into 
good work. Itis not so infrequent 
that a boy or girl in the Sunday- 
school undertakes to work all summer 
on a small investment of capital to 
multiply it twenty-fold to put into 
missionary work; but here is a young 
man who has a salary upon which he 
will contrive to live, and will appro- 
priate fifteen dollars to church work; 
and, moreover, feeling the great stress 
upon the people of a new. place and 
in a hard year, he deliberately casts 
about to see how he can make a 
larger gift. Decides that he can han- 
dle trees for a nursery seeking a rep- 
resentative, and agrees with himself 
to give all he may make out of that 
enterprise to support the church 
work, and in a few weeks is able to 
turn over one hundred and ten dol- 
lars to that object. He has made an 
extra effort, and accomplished an ex- 
traordinary result. This page of Tur 
Pacirric wishes to commend that act, 
and to say that it will gladly use all 
such cases to point an argument. 
That isa far better use than to have 
deposited it in the bank for a rainy 
day in anxiety for the future. “Who- 
soever will lose his life, the same 
shall save it.” C. G. B. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The term opens with a few new 
students, and a return of nearly all 
the old ones. 

Dr. Williams of San Francisco 
writes a very warm letter expressing 
his appreciation of the young men of 
the Glee Club, and the concert which 
they gave in bis church. 

The Tulare concert was given to a 
good house, and all reports indicate 
great pleasure on the part of the 
people. No farther information as to 
the trip has been received at this 


B. Sumner left last | 


week for the East on important busi- 
ness for the college. 

Information concerning the aim of 
the college, and its thorough work, 


is being spread by those who are not 


directly interes it. One gentle- 


Southern California very closely, re- 
ports that the last twelve months have 
done more to give the general public 
knowledge of Pomona College and 
its high standard than all the pre- 
ceding years. Very many applica- 
tions for positions upon the faculty of 
the college are received from the very 
best of teachers. This is as it should 
be, and gives ground for the belief 
that the college enterprise will not 
lack teachers of the best qualifications. 
There are peculiar attractions draw- 
ing such men and women to Southern 
California. The hardships of the 
college will sift out those who seek 
ease; and thus only the most stalwart 
and éarnest willremain. During the 
last four years only two teachers have 
left the institute—one of these to 
take a professorship in the Chicago 
University, and the other a position 
on the regular staff of the Review of 
Reviews. They are as much as ever 
our friends. 

A minister remarked to one of the 
teachers in the college a few days 
ago: “I have no use for a man who is 
in missionary and educational work 
for the money that it pays; but the 
man may endure what the wife and 
family may not be able to endure.” 
If any man drops out of Pomona 
college because he cannot endure the 
strain, it will be not so much for him- 
self as for his-family. 

A number of friends have offered 
books in history in accordance with 
the notice in last week’s issue. All 
who can co-operate thus will greatly 
oblige us by writing to Rev. Henry 
W. Jones, Claremont, giving a list of 
those they can furnish. 

Several pieces of needed apparatus 
have been kindly loaned to the col- 
lege, and fifteen hundred dollars’ 
worth of valuable instruments and 
material have been offered for five 
hundred dollars, but we have no five 
hundred dollars for the purchase of 
anything, however valuable. 

The Junior Class will undertake to 
get out the College Annual this 
year. 

Four young ladies are able to meet 
all their expenses by their work in 
the college hall and boarding depart- 
ment. They ars taking two studies 
each. The work, being at different 
hours in the day, is not a serious 
burden. This is the largest number 
for whom such places have been 
opened before. A larger number of 
young men are able to meet all bills 
by work for the college, or for neigh- 
bors. Time is likely to increase the 
number of such openings. The de- 
mand for such places is large and in- 
creasing, and the character of appli- 
cants such as to give promise of 
valuable results. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Superintendent Case spent Sunday, 
April lst, visiting the schools at 
Encinitas and Olivenheim. 

Our church at Encinitas is weak, 
and its Sunday-school has been di- 
minished by the removal of two fam- 
ilies. Yet the school is being well 
cared for by Mrs. S. J. Nichols, Sa- 
perintendent, assisted by J. L. Chaf- 
fin, and a few other faithful workers. 
The scholars are stimulated to attend- 
ance and study by a marking sys- 
tem of merits, and a display of merit- 
orious names on the roll of honor 
each quarter. 

At Olivenheim, Superintendent 
Case was greeted by a full attend- 
ance of the members of the school. 
Nineteen scholars were present, all 
children and youths. This school is 
in the faithful care of J. L. Chaffin of 
Encinitas, who has not failed in 
punctual attendance, with a twelve- 
mile ride each Sunday, for a year— 
save twice on account of sickness. 
The notable thing about this school 
is the enthusiasm and love of the 
children for their Sunday-school, 
while never a parent comes near it. 
Despite this indifference of parents, 
those children have developed a love 
for the Sunday-school, and stored 
their minds with Bible truth. 

The Sunday-school at La Jolla 
Beach, Mrs. A. P. Mills Superintend- 
ent, has held on all winter, though 
attendance is reduced almost to the 
family of the superiatendent. But 
as the motor road from San Diego is 
building there, and will be running 
in about four weeks, a growth in 
members is reasonably expected, and 
is being prepared for. 

Senor Guzman reports his work 
among the Mexicans at Pomona as 
increasing in interest and influence. 
A family that two months ago would 
not let him read the Bible and pray 
in their house has begun to come 
regularly to his Sunday-school. A 
young man who publicly challenged 
Mr. Guzman to show that the Bible 
was God’s word has now purchased 
a Bible, and regularly attends the 
school. 

Besides the twelve sessions of the 
Sunday-school, meetings for Bible 
reading, prayer, and preaching have 
been held there every Wednesday 
night during the quarter. The mis- 
‘sionary has also visited Riverside, 
Colton, and Santa Ana in his work. 

Let schools decide at once as to 
the time of “Children’s Day.” The 
national date is June 10th, this year. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


But many will observe it the second 
Sunday of May. A full lot of sup- 
plies are on hand. Samples will be 
sent to every superintendent. De- 
cide how many you need, and send 
your order to Superintendent Case 
for schools in Southern California. 


NATIONAL CITY. 


At National City church a course 
of lectures by the pastor, on the 
“Perils of Young Men,” has drawn 
especially large audiences. The 
course included sermons on cards, 
theaters, the dance, tobacco and sa- 
loons. 

The Knights Templar of San Diego 
Commandery were present at the 
Easter service of that church, the 
audience on that morning filling au- 
dience-room and lecture-room also. 

Our church in Poway, which has 
been accustomed to worship in a hall, 
has accepted the invitation of the M. 
E. church to occupy their house of 
worship during the remainder of their 
conference year. - The first service 
under this plan was held April Ist, 
with a congregation of about 90. 
The two Sunday-schools retain their 
separate organizations, yet work to- 
gether as one. Thus far there ap- 
pears to be a most gratifying harmony 
of spirit and work. 

Rev. F. M. Price has resigned his 
charge of the Bethlehem church, Los 
Angeles, to take appointment under 
the A. B. C. F. M. as missionary to 
the Micronesian Islands, expecting to 
sail to his new field of labor about 
the first of June. He leaves behind 
him in the new Bethlehem church a 
monument to his consecrated energy 
and perseverance. He has built so 
wisely and well both in the material 
and spiritual house that the church 
can ill afford to part with him; but 
the Lord has remembered the church 
by sending to them, even before the 
resignation of Brother Price, a broth- 
er of consecrated spirit, trained in 
Mr. Moody’s Chicago Mission, who is 
already earnestly and acceptably tak- 
ing up the work. 


CHURCHES IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY E. D. WEAGE. 


There is before me the first volume 
of the “American Church History 
Series.” Itis a book of absorbing in- 
terest, and one that should bring 
fresh courage and inspiration to ev- 
ery minister to whose table it comes. 
It deals with the religious forces of 
the United States. This is no place 
for a review of the work; but a hand- 
ful of facts as to church life in the 
United States, and especially in Cali- 
fornia, may be helpful. 

There ure twenty million Chris- 
tians in the country—Protestant and 
Catholic—or nearly one-third of the 
entire population. The Christian 
population, as it is termed, which in- 
cludes church members and attend- 
ants, numbers fifty-seven million, or 
eleven persons out of every twelve. 
Our cities, that are popularly sup- 
posed to be the most godless part of 
the land, have three hundred and 
seventy-nine church members in ev- 
ery thousand persons, while the land 
at large has only three hundred and 
thirty-seven in a thousand. The 
number of church organizations is 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
two hundred and ninety-seven; the 
number of ministers, one hundred 
and eleven thousand and thirty-six. 
Counting simply the preaching ser- 
vices and mid-week prayer- meetings, 
it is estimated that there are from 
fifteen million to twenty million 
church services in the United States 
each week, with ten million sermons. 
Protestant church membership in- 
creased forty-two per cent. in ten 
years, or seventeen and uineteen 
hundredths per cent. faster than the 
population. The increase among 
Catholics was thirty percent. Ninety- 
two per cent. of the church organiza- 
tions are evangelical. 

From 1880 to 1890 California saw 
great changes. The population in- 
creased 343436. Of this number, 
150,605 came south of Tehachapi; 
the rural population of Southern 
California increasing 47,773, and the 
city population increasing 102,832 in 
that time. Where did this increase 
leave us religiously ? 

It is often said that California is 
the meeting-place of all that is queer. 
But it must be confessed that it has 
not as many queer things in religious 
belief as might be. Out of the one 
hundred and ninety-nine denomina 
tions and separate congregations 
California has only fifty. In on: 


Theosophical Societies in the United 
States, California has fourteen—no 
other State having more than four. 


After all this, 216 members fall far 


thing it certainly leads. Out of forts | 


below the number of Mormons in the 
State, which is 1,396. Among the 
larger denominations the Catholics 
lead, with 156,846 members; Meth- 
odists have 25,527; Presbyterians, 16,- 
239; Congregationalists, 11,907; Bap- 
tists, 11,204; its church members 
form twenty-three and twenty-three 
hundredths per cent. of the entire 
population. This is below the aver- 
age in the United States. There are 
two Territories where the percentage 
of church members (Catholic and 
Mormon) is more than sixty. There 
are eight States where it ranges from 
forty to fifty per cent.; nineteen where 
it ranges from thirty to forty per 
cent. ; fifteen where it is from twenty 
to thirty per cent., and five where it 
goes below twenty per cent., reach- 
ing the lowest in Oklahoma, with 
seven and fifty-eight hundredths per 
cent. There are only seven out of 
the whole number of forty-nine 
States and Territories (Indian Ter- 
ritory and Alaska not being included) 
where the percentage of church mem- 
bers is less than in California. There 
is room for some mission work yet. 
NationaL Crry, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A purchase of 200,000 acres of 
land in Mexico by the Salvation Army, 
on which families from Great Britain 
and the United States will be settled, 
is reported. 


The latest published statistics show 
that there are in the United States 
more than 2,700 public high schools, 
with about 210,000 pupils. Of these, 
25,000 are being prepared for college. 
There were at the same time more 
than 1,700 private secondary schools, 
with 98,000 pupils. Of these, 20,000 
were being prepared for college. 


The Salvation army has issued an 
appeal for $250,000 with which to 
celebrate its jubilee. In connection 
with the jubilee, General Booth pro- 
poses an international Salvation Army 
congress, expeditions to Japan, Java, 
and Demarara, and a four-months’ 
campaign in the United States. 


| Whatever sum is received will be 


added to a legacy of $100,000, now in 
hand, and used in payment of the 
Army’s debt. 


Charles Reed Bishop, the Honolulu 
banker, has given to the Kameha- 
meha Training-school in that city a 
well-stocked ranch on the Island of 
Maui, containing 85,000 acres and 
valued at $200,000. This is only the 
latest of the many great benefactions 
by which he and his wife, a noted 
princess of the Kamehameha line, 
will be remembered. She founded 
the school which he has thus endow- 
ed, which is in two branches—one 
for boys, the others for girls. 


A CORRECTION. 


Epirors Paciric: A writer to Tue 
Paciric for March’ 7th, speaking of 
Mr. Stead’s visit to Grinnell, Iowa, 
said of him: “He argued that the pas- 
sion for amusement can only be 
guided, and therefore the churches 
should run saloons, local theatres, 
etc., making, perhaps, a qualification 
in an ioaudible undertone as to 
houses of ill-fame.” 

This sentence is fitted to convey 
the impression that Mr. Stead him- 
self classified houses of ill-fame along 
with theaters as places of amusement. 
He did nothing of the sort. He did 
not mention, or allude to, houses of 
ill-fame in any such connection. A 
report to that effect was started by a 
newspaper not published in Grinnell; 
but the report was at once branded 
as false, and was corrected in the 
Grinnell papers upon the authority 
of Mr. Stead himself and that of 
those who heard the address. 

Jesse Macy. 

Towa Cottece, Iowa, April 
3, 1894 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
490 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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